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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY (SATURDAY), 
the Farce of “THE LOTTERY TICKET.” 
CHARACTERS, . 
Capias (a Village LaWYEer)..sssesseeeeeee MR, C. H. STEPHENSON. 
Wormwood (his Clerk) « Mr, G. BELMORE. 
Charles (in love with Busan) . Mr. AssLey. 
Mrs. Corset (a Staymaker Mrs, CAULFIELD. 
Susan (a Maid of all work Miss Emity Pirr, 
On the Stage in the Concert Hall, commencing at Three o’clock, No extra charge, 
Admission, Half-a-crown ; Guinea season tickets free. 


Nore.—This will be the last Saturday on which these entertainments can be given. 
The Choral Singing of the Tonic Sol-fa Certificated Members having proved highly 
effective, an Extra Concert by 4000 Voices will be given this day week. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday, October 3rd, the Series of Winter Concerts will recommence. The 
Subscription for Serial Stalls will be opened to the public on Wednesday next. 


-(\RGANIST WANTED in the COLLEGE, Istz or Cum- 

BRAR by Greenock, N.B. Salary £150 per annum if with two Choristers 

lodged, boarded, and superintended, as well as chosen by himself; £200 if with four 
“choristers, Address, The Rev. Tua Provost. 








[ANOFORTE TUNER WANTED,—A ateady experi- 
F enced Man, accustomed to Grand Pianofortes, may find a Permanent Situation 
at J. Muir Wood & Co,'s, Glasgow. ‘Good References necessary. 


REMOVAL. 


ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA begs to announce 
HL tuat se hus REMOVED to No, 67, PORTSDOWN GARDENS, Marna 


M8 BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Besstz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J, TENIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 
cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ter ROSE HERSEE will sing her- popular Ballad, 


“A DAY TOO LATE,” and Arpitt’s new song, * A KISS FOR YOUR 
THOUGHT,” at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, during the month of September. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 


| may be engaged for Miscellaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in December. 
For terms and opinions of the press, address, care Messrs, CuaPpsii, 50, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


MOLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 
her return from the Continent, and that she is now forming Engagements 
(Oratorio and Concert) in the Provinces, Scotland, and Ireland, for the. autumn and 
winter months. All Engagements en route addressed, care of Messrs. METZLer & 
Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W., wil! meet with prompt attention. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all communications 


respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements may be addressed—. 
_ Chambers, 7, John Street, W.C. san re — 


\{R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just returned 
i from Italy, and is open to Engagements for Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, and 


Provincial Tours, Address care of Messrs, DuNca y 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Strect. . ee ie Oe 


IGNOR and Mapams MARTORELLI-GARCIA will 
bya sing the admired Duet, “‘ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
»' at the Assembly Rooms, Margate, this month, For Engagements (Con- 


certs, Oratorios, Operettas), add 
Sepak aber Le at ih ress, care of Messrs. Duncan Davisow & Co., 244, 
































ERR FORMES will sing his popular songs: “ IN 
2 MLELTERED VALE,” “THE MONKS. WERE JOLLY: BOYS,” and 
Maplowon CHATEAU OF POMPERNIK,” every evening during his Tour with Mr. 





Me CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to Engage- 
docare — ad M <semas Concerts, &c. Address—12, Porchester Place, Oxford 





ELECTRIC ORGANS. 
PpetaEsce & OO., Lonpoy, are now prepared to build 


or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on this 
new system (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Oper § 
Christ Church, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park ; 
St. Luke’s, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral, for the Festival 1868, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano, 

ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 

CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BS ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, W. 


D BROCCA., 
CANTO DEL RUSOELLETTO. Mdillio ... 
OCTAVIANA, Etude élégante... 6. ws “a 
PRECE DELLA SERA, Pizzoreligioso 2 ss. ase 


J. EGGHARD. 
DIAMOND RAYS. Etudecaprice ... oe op eco 
A MORNING PRAYER, Réverie nocturne eco ee 
ANGEL WHISPER. Romance a ee ee ee 

Published by Wit1aM CzErny, 81, Regent Street, London, 


OBERT COCKS & 00.8 BRASS BAND MAGA- 


ZINE, Popular Sones, &c., arranged for ten or more performers, ‘“ God 
Bless our Sailor Prince,” “ Our Dear Old Church of England,” “ The Gir. Waltz,” 
‘“ Her bright smile haunts me still,” “ As you like it Polka,” ** The Echo of Lucerne,” 
and “ The Sailor Prince Polka.” Post free for three stamps each, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW MUSIC, performed by 


him at all his Pianoforte Recitals, Sept. 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 17:— 
Fantasia, in which are introduced the | Warblings at Eve. 3s. 
“ Bells of Aberdovey ” and the * March | God Bless the Prince of Wales (Song and 
of the Men of Harlech.” Chorus), 3s, 
The Dove. 4s, And Luini's (Carl) La Santa Madre, 3s, 


The Vision, 3s, 
All at half price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


HE TROUBADOUR’S SONG, for the Pianoforte. 


Composed by Cart Lunn. 3s. ; free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. To be had everywhere, 


N OLD WIFE'S SONG, “ NONE WILL BE NIGH 


TO HEAR.” Composed by Aticge Mary Suita, composer of “ The West 
Wind.” Price 3s, Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 
Words 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” 
by Kxicut Summers; Music by WitueLm Kuoss. Sung with great success 
by Signor Fout, and always encored, Price 4s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW HARP MUSIC BY CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


s 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, Harp Solo _... ove oe oe ove 3 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Harp Solo ose eee oe ose oe 3 
OBERON, Duo Brillant, Harp and Piano aut at ta ‘ coy 

10 








as 


81, 





3s, 
3s, 
3s. 














ESMERALDA, Quartet on Irish Airs, for two Harps and two performers 
on the Piano ose on we ove oe eco oe ove on 
To be had of all Musicsellers, 
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NEW AND ELEGANT PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 





Galop Brilliant 


ABT (Franz). La Joyeuse. 
pier ; Gumbert's favourite Melody 


BENEDICT (Jutes). Ye Happy Birds. 
HARVEY (R. F.) The Bay of Biscay . 
HIME (E. L.) A Dream of Enchantment. Nocturne ... 
The Pilgrim of Love. Transcription ... 

KUHE (Wituein). The Good-bye at the Door. Transcription of Glover's 
beautiful Song ooo ove eee 

MANSOUR (A.) Un Jour d'Avril. Morceau descriptif e0 
RICHARDS (Briney). Fn Fairy Boat, Transcription of Tully’ 's favourite 


SAUERBREY (E.) Vive la ‘ioe. Mazurka Caprice 
SLOPER (Liypsay). Spring Dew. Melody sve 
TAYLOR (W. F.) Scotland. Grand Fantasia on Scotch Airs, played 
the Crystal Patace 
WALLACE (W. V.) Posthumous Works :— 
Air Russe, Transcription .. 
Chant Religieuse (Felicien David). “Transcription 
Caprice Heroique ove 
Danse Cossaque ... ose 
Lonpon: DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Street, W. 
Sole Agents for Brampton's Spring Folios for Music, 


‘MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
NHE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 


Cc. M. Von WezeErR have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
. General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 
Poetry by 


, NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER . + JOHN OXENFORD 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchioness de Caux) ove 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) he WELLiNcTox Guenuezy 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) ITALIAN WoRDS 
SIGHING FOR THEE.. e+ WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
WHEN * THIRSTY SOUL ™ Santley’s 's great 

song) 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 

Doria) ooo “ 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F “eal E flat. (Edith 

~Wynne’s great ballad) ‘ 


tee fee 


- one eee 
oe one one 


one one ove 


one 


ORPo 2 OOO BR WH RRO 
ccocoo co ceo ofS coscoe 





&. 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 


ese ove ~6 THOMAS MoorE ove 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


FLORENCE PERCY 


‘And the Answer to it. 
WHY ART THOU SADDENED? ... ee we WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
“LES CLOCHETTHS, 


IMPROMPTU BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par R. HOFFMAN, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“RITORN A” 
CANZONA, 
Parole del CONTE DE TERGOLINA, 


Musica di CLELIA. 
Price 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD." 
Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. 


“ Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our composers having tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr. Hay enters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhood of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardon—Walter), has done some charm. 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of ‘ Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled ina long winter night, oe to speak of * When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
present effort is likely to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 

which conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spir t of the words, and an Pep tt flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by a te skill, In a word, 
* The Skylark’ deserves success, and, in circles of rf will command it,”"—-Eddowe’ ‘ 
Shrewsbury Journal, 


London: Duxcayw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 


“SUNSHIN GB,” 
SONG, 
The Poetry by Miss E. GOMES. 
The Music by MARSHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street 





NEW AND EFFECTIVE BALLADS 
: 3 BY 
“WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN ew Prige 38, 
» THE SPRING. ove » «38, 
To’ Professors ‘who require teachable words, and melodies with easy and telling 


- accompaniments within the reach of any moderate voice, the above two ballads can- 
not fail to become universal favourites. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


on one ase one one aoe oo 





Published This Day, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE," 
SONG. 
Sung by Motz, CLARA DORIA, 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


“OH, BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!" 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 


London ; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


“FPRaITLoOs wes mm” 
(CHANSON), 
* Chantée par Madame Maxgrore.ui-Garcia et Mdlle, ANGELINA SALyI. 
Paroles de J. B, ROUSSEAU. 
Musique de HORTON C. ALLISON. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street,W. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
PLAYED BY THE BANDS OF THE LIFE GUARDS AND THE 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, 








Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
DepicaTep To THE Kine oF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, Solo, and 4s, 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 


GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 


Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 4s, 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“L’ AMITIE,” 
MELODIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Price 2s, 6d. 

London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IN THE WOODLAND,” 


RALLAD. 
Composed by LUIGIA LEALI. 
Price 3s. 














London: Duncam Davisow & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” Sept. 12th, 1868.) 


Nothing seems able to Hep the performances of the Festival of the 
Three Choirs; at any rate the bribes of a neighbouring magnate, as at 
Worcester, and the flight of bishop, dean, and minor canons in a body, 
as at Gloucester, have proved impotent to that end. But these and 
kindred influences have so affected the inaugural sermon that what was 
once an appeal to charity is now more or less a defence of public con- 
certs in a church, Canon Lysons took high ground last Tuesday 
morning in his advocacy of the Festival doings. Instead of appearing 
as an apologist he quoted Scripture to show the sanction given to 
music and dancing; and after comparing objectors to the ‘elder 
brother” whose anger was roused by the sound of feasting in his 
father’s house, he appealed to the charity of the congregation against 
any harsh judgment upon motives, ‘This was bold in a cathedral the 
chief dignitaries of which held aloof, and where not one minor official 
could be found to intone the prayers. But the preacher was still bolder 
with regard to the clerical distress the Festival sought to relieve. He 
saw in it an arrangement of Providence intended to work out some 
important end, Ministerial poverty, said the Canon of Gloucester, 
Vicar of Redmarley; Incumbent of St. Luke’s, and a rural dean, exists 
in all denominations of Christians; and though it may be possible to 
distribute more fairly the Church’s temporalities, the notions of equality 
are vain dreams, and their advocates revolutionists; besides which 
“the cry of distress is a command for charity.” This discourse was 
the most remarkable feature in the special service. Hardly anything 
could be worse than the singing of the “Three Choirs; but people 
have learnt to bear patiently the slovenliness of cathedral music; and 
even when, as in this case, the singers disagree upon the “ Amen” 
cadence, nobody affects surprise. 

It is easy to understand the reason why these Festivals secure so 
much attention, but difficult to associate it in any way with music. 
Asa matter of fact, the value of the Festivals, from an art point of view, 
is of the smallest. This ought not to be, but that it must needs be, so 
long as a local organist fills the conductor’s seat, is obvious. Nothing 
more absurd can be imagined, Messrs, Wesley, Done, and Smith are 
doubtless very respectable in the places they legitimately occupy ; but 
it is one thing to accompany Boyce in A, and another to conduct a full 
orchestra, It would scarcely be fair to blame those gentlemen for the 
results, inasmuch as bound to do their best they doit. Unfortunately, 
the degree in which they are energetic is precisely the degree in which 
they work mischief. Hence we can imagine nothing better for the 
Festivals than a total want of energy on the part of the organist. Messrs, 
Wesley, Done, and Smith, baton in hand, resolved to use it with vigour, 
are the most powerful enemies those Festivals can have, The devotion 
to duty of the Gloucester conductor was, therefore, calculated to excite 
mingled admiration and regret. For the sake of Dr. Wesley we could 
not have wished it less, but for the sake of the music we could cheerfully 
have dispensed with it. 

Two of the morning programmes being, as a matter of course, taken 
up by Elijah and the Messiah, the managers appear to have resolved 
upon crowding into the other two as many works as possible. Jsrael 
in Egypt, St. Paul, or Samson would, we imagine, better please a 

rovincial audience than any patchwork programme made up of music 
ittle known and less prized. But, granting the wisdom of the 
managers’ ‘policy, we have no desire to quarrel with their selections, 
save in one special instance. They could have fixed upon nothing 
better than Spohr’s Calvary, the Hymn of Praise, and Beethoven’s Mass 
in C; and hardly anything worse than Schachner’s Jsrael’s Return from 
Babylon. The success of the Festivals depends in great measure upon 
the attraction of works which the provincial public have learned to love, 
orare curious to know better. But Jsrael’s Return from Babylon has 
been heard in England only two or three times, and on each occasion has 
been condemned with singular promptitude. It excites neither 
admiration nor curiosity; while even Herr Schachner would acknow- 
ledge that his name is, as yet, scarcely famous enough to recommend 
inferior music. Nevertheless, an obscure composer, best known by a 
conspicuous failure, meets with honour at the Three Choir Festivals, 
while musicians like the composers of St. Cecilia and The Woman of 
Samaria are neglected. No interest is served by such a preference. 
The favoured rousic is heard—as at Worcester five years ago, and now 
at Gloucester—with weariness and impatience ; while Herr Schachner 
suffers by being thrust into the company of his superiors. 

A novelty in the morning programmes was an “ Intermezzo Religioso,” 
by Mr. Hubert Parry, which in no way belies its amateur origin. 
More attention is deserved by a selection from Samuel Wesley’s 
psalm, “Confitebor,” which the natural admiration of a son for his 
father’s works must be ‘supposed to have placed in the programme. 
But apart from this, the music has merit enough to warrant the choice. 
The airs are of an exploded type, are very pretentious and unin- 
teresting ; but the duet, “ Rederuptionem,” is a gem, while the chorus, 


«Magna opera Domini” and the “Gloria Patri” belong to a high 
range of conception. Though somewhat unequal and indifferent] 
scored, the last two are examples of an English composer which bes; 
more notice for his works than they have hitherto received. The psalm 
was heard with much interest by an audience not too favourably dis- 
posed towards novelty. In drawing up the scheme of the evening 
(secular) concerts all tastes were very properly consulted, but the taste 
classical—also very properly—got the lion’s share. A lengthy selection 
from Der Freischiitz, and another from Don Giovanni, the whole of the 
First Walpurgis Night, two symphonies (the “ Reformation” and Beet- 
hoven’s No 5, in C minor), and Spohr’s Nonetto, made up a liberal 
allowance of high-class music. Some of these, however, seem to have 
been proffered in fear and trembling. Mendelssohn’s recently pub- 
lished work, for example, was put first in one programme, the “C 
minor” came last in another, and an arrangement was made for the 
Nonetto to be played where it could be treated by those who so pleased 
as coming between the parts. ‘I'he result showed this policy to be 
entirely mistaken; for nothing was heard with more attention and 
applauded with more heartiness than the works just named. Only two 
novelties found a place at the evening concerts, and one was of sufficient 
importance to deserve special mention. In setting to music Lord 
Byron’s translation of an ode by Anacreon (“I wish to tune my quiver- 
ing lyre”), Mr. A. S. Sullivan undertook a task worthy his acknow- 
ledged powers. That he also has achieved it in a worthy manner all 
must agree. Mr. Sullivan has produced not a song but an elaborate 
scena, scored for full orchestra, and in all respects aiming at a high 
mark. It well displays the composer's facility, his graceful fancy, and 
the striking propriety with which he illustrates the subject in hand. 
The singer was Mr. Santley, who did himself and the work so much 
justice that both the composer (who conducted) and the executant 
were called for and loudly applauded. The other novelty, also by Mr. 
Sullivan, was a setting of Jean Ingelow’s, “ For it’s oh, my love, my 
love!” Mr. Sims Reeves was the singer in this case, and obtained an 
encore for a really charming ballad. 

That the music of the Festival was not given to perfection has been 
already intimated. There were, however, points of excellence which not 
even Dr, Wesley could spoil. The efforts of the principal soloists, for 
example, were but little affected by the conductor’s vagaries. Mdlle, 
Tietjens sang throughout with great power, and, having all the resources 
of her magnificent voice at command, she used them with that unsparing 
devotion which always characterizes her. Mdlle. Liebhart must be 
congratulated upon her success in a line to which she is unaceustomed. 
The soprano solos in the Hymn of Praise, and some of those in the 
Messiah, were rendered by this popular vocalist in a manner to which 
slight exception could be taken. Miss Edith Wynne also did good 
service at every performance, on no occasion making a more legitimate 
impression than in songs by Spohr and Macfarren, the clarionet obbligati 
in which were exquisitely played by Mr. Lazarus. The contralto airs 
divided between Madame Sainton-Dolby and Malle, Drasdil, received 
every justice, as did those for tenor at the hands of Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. The former gentleman’s “ Total aaie ” was, 
in fact, the most conspicuous feature of the week. Mr. Rigby has much 
to learn, but the manner in which he sang the trying air, “ Why doth 
the God of Israel sleep?” (Samson) justified a hope that his progress 
would be rapid. Mr. Santley’s Elijah once more impressed itself on 
the minds of all as among the finest of oratorio performances ; and hardly 
less noteworthy was his singing of the florid air in Wesley’s ‘‘Confitebor.” 
Mr. Lewis Thomas is regularly looked for at these Festivals, and his 
absence would be much felt. Without specifying everything he did, 
we may point to his delivery of the air, “ Awake, arise, and shine,” from 
Herr Schachner’s work, as being particularly striking. Both chorus 
and band were remarkably efficient. Although the audiences were 
frequently good, and sometimes overflowing, the collections, on Friday 
excepted, were small. A variety of reasons are assigned, among theny 
the substitution of gentlemen for ladies as plate-holders. ’ 

— 


SOLDIERS’ MUSIC. 

We apprehend that no one will be disposed to deny to music a high 
place among the zsthetics of the military art. The degree in which 
it contributes to the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance” always associated 
with a warlike organization; and, what is more to the purpose, the 
wonderful moral influence it exerts upon the soldiers, ought always to 
secure for it an attention commensurate with its importance. As.a 
matter of fact, however, it is only of late that any steps have been taken 
to foster and encourage the cultivation of music in our army. Pre- 
viously matters were allowed to adjust themselves in a haphazard sort 
of way, the Government doing absolutely nothing beyond supplying a 
certain number of men—twenty-one in the infantry and sixteen in the 
cavalry—leaving the officers both to find the money wherewith to pay 
for instruments and tuition, and also to decide as they pleased upon the 





character and details of their respective bands, As was to be expected, 
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the results of such a system were very unsatisfactory, and steps have 
been taken to remedy the most flagrant of them. There atill remains, 
however, the one feature which is, we are ashamed to say, peculiar to 
our army—that of throwing almost the entire expense of the band upon 
the officers. That this makes serious demands upon their not always 
overfilled purses is evident from the statement that on appointment 
thirty days’ pay is deducted, the same on promotion, as regards the 
difference between the pay of the former and present rank, and also 
twelve days’ pay per annum. ‘ 

The results of the old system are thus set forth in a report upon the 
subject which has appeared in the Journal of the Society of Arts :— 

“1. Owing to the scarcity of trained performers, and the superior re- 
muneration to be obtained by them out of the army, there was always a 
deficient supply of suitable candidates for the military bands, which had 
consequently to be recruited from such materials as were ready to hand in 
each regiment. The men selected were generally destitute of musical know- 
ledge and skill; they had to be taught everything, and they depended to a 
large extent for their instruction upon the band sergeant and the older bands- 
men. Under these circumstances, any other high degree was impossible, and 
such efficiency as could be attained was constantly liable to interruption from 
casualties, owing to the inadequacy of the number of regimental musicians 
sanctioned by authority. 

9, It was still more difficult to retain the men after they had acquired 
some skill. They then naturally endeavour to carry their talents to a better 
market, and there was nothing to restrain their freedom of action in this 
respect, whenever, by saving money enough, they found themselves in a 
condition to purchase their discharge. Thisinconvenience became aggravated 
by the introduction of the short Enlistment Act. 

‘© 3, Moreover, the bandmaster himself not being attached, as an enlisted 
soldier, to the regiment, could transfer his services from one regiment to 
another, and could refuse to accompany a regiment when ordered on foreign 
service. He held office under an engagement terminable by a short notice, 
aiid the officers had no hold upon him except the inducement of a higher rate 
of pay than he could obtain elsewhere. 

«4, The bandmasters being thus, with few exceptions, civilians, the large 
salaries they received had, owing to the comparative absence of competition, 
& constant tendency to increase, and little or nothing was left in the band 
fund with which to encourage talent and application on the part of the bands- 


en, 

‘*5, The bandmaster, on changing from one regiment to another, not 
unfrequently upset the arrangements of his predecessors, both as to instru- 
ments and music, thereby putting the officers to fresh expense and throwing 
the bandsmen back in their practice. 

' “6, The variety of methods and instruments adopted by different band- 
masters, combined with the want of a uniform pitch in the instruments, 
rendered it impossible for several bands to play together. 

“7, The civilian bandmasters, though they might be good conductors, were 
not generally qualified by any special training for the far more important work 
of teaching the band and having no military rank, they were neither 
amenable to, nor capable of enforcing, military disipline.” 

A consideration of these facts led the present Commander-in-Chief, 
in the year 1856, to entertain the idea of establishing a military school 
of music, which should remove the difficulties complained of, and secure 
for the army a regular supply of properly trained bandsmen and band- 
masters, as well as elevate the character of the regimental bands 
generally. It is one thing, as most people know, for the head of a 
Government department to “entertain an idea,” and another for him 
to act upon it. In this case the Duke of Cambridge did both, for on 
the 3rd of March, 1857, Kneller Hall, just before abandoned as a train- 
ing college for Government schoolmasters, was opened as an institution 
for the better supply of soldiers’ music. 

We are indebted to the able and succinct report before alluded to for 
an insight to the working of this establishment; and, as 80 little is 
Known upon the subject by the general public, we offer no apology for 
bringing the substance of that report to the notice of our sd: poy 

As respects its organization, Kneller Hall partakes of the twofold 
character of a military barrack, and’a achool of music. Upon this head 
we are informed that :— 


“1. Asa military barrack it is under the direction of the Secretary of State 
for War, and is subject to the same regulations as any other barrack. 

“2, As a school of music, Kneller Hall is conducted under the direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, from whom em+naic the regulations connected with 
the admission of pupils, and the course of study, A military officer is 
appointed to command the detachments under instruction, and he, in concert 
with the professors, judges of the musical capabilities and acquirements of the 
pupils, and makes recommendations according to the officers sending them. 
The musical staff is composed of nine permanent professors, four occasional 
professors, and a varying number of special assistants, who are selected from 
the first-class students. The professors are all civilians, There is also a 
schoolmaster (Mr. Cole) for the instruction of the students in general know- 
ledge, who takes. each of the classes during one hour daily, and religious 








instruction is given by a military chaplain, under the same regulations as in 
other army schools.” 

In its first capacity as a barrack, Kneller Hall is supported entirely 
by the Government. That is, the Government pays expenses cone 
nected with the building, and its furniture, the clothing, pay, and food 
of the men, and also the salaries of the commandant, chaplain, surgeon, 
and schoolmaster. As a school of music, however, its charges are borne 
by the regimental officers. Thus, at the outset, £5 was paid by each 
regiment to provide a supply of instruments, and £8 is now subscribed 
annually to defray the salaries of the professors—£1,100 per annum— 
and the incidental expenses. Hitherto this very moderate subscription 
has been made, by a system of rigid economy, to answer its purpose. 

Under the head of “ Instruction,” the report is so interesting, and so 
conclusive as to the thoroughness of the system in force, that we must 
be pardoned if we give it almost entire ;— 


‘* The students are divided into four classes— 
1st (highest) Class, chiefly theoretical instruction, 
2nd Class practical and theoretical. 
8rd —,,_— elementary and practical. 
4th y» elementary. 

“The theoretical instruction is given to each class entire—slight differences 
of progress are here rather an advantage than a hindrance. For the practical 
instruction, the classes have to be subdivided, according to the instruments to 
be learnt. The students in each subdivision are taught, as far as _ possible, 
in groups of two or more, but the great diversity of skill and proficiency 
existing amongst them renders much individual tuition necessary. The hours 
of study are—Mornings, from 8.45 till 12.30. Afternoons, from 1.45 till 5 
(in winter four). Thus seven (in winter six) hours a day are devoted to 
obligatory study, during which time the students are receiving direct instrue- 
tions, taking part in rehearsals or performances, or practising their respective 
instruments, under the supervision of a sergeant capable of affording them 
guidance. Practically, however, this period is very considerably increased, for 
the desire to make progress leads the students to engage in voluntary practice 
out of school time; so much so, that it has been found necessary, both for 
their own health, and for the comfort of the other inmates of the Hall, to pro- 
hibit all practice after a certain, hour (6.45) every evening. Saturday is a 
half-holiday. The course of study generally occupies two years. The higher 
course of study (for students who are in training for bandmasters) comprises, 
besides practical instruction in playing and teaching the instruments composing 
the band, some general acquaintance with the theory of harmony, countere 
point, and instrumentation, The aim in the theoretical instruction of these. 
students is, not so much to make them composers, as to enable them to 
arrange or “score” music for the instruments of a military band. This they. 
practise regularly, taking their scores to the theoretical professor for revision 
at certain hours appointed for that purpose, and in the reports furnished to, 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, long lists are given of music 
arranged or composed by them. They also receive practical training in the. 
duties of a conductor, by actually conducting at the rehearsals and public 
performances of the Hall band. One of these performances takes place every 
Friday afternoon, when a iderable blage of visitors is usually 
attracted ; besides which, there are, in winter, occasional evening concerts. In. 
addition to ordinary military music, classical pieces of concert and chamber 
music, specially arranged for wind instruments by the theoretical professor, are, 
performed. Although the students may never be called upon to play or conduct 
such music in their regiments, it is considered desirable to form their taste 
upon the highest models of the art. The members of this class are generally 
bandsmen of some service and experience in their vocation, some of them band 
sergeants. The Rev. Hugh Huleatt, first class chaplain, peforms Divine service 
to the detachment on Sundays, in the Hall chapel. The service is choral, 
the boys and men who possess the best voices being selected to form the choir. 
Besides the above mentioned instruction, the advantage of cheap admissions to 
the operas, and principal concerts of the metropolis, is occasionally obtained, 
partly through the liberality of the managers, and partly at the expense of the 
institution, to such of the advanced students as are recommended for diligence 
by the professors. As many as 900 of these cheap admissions have being 
enjoyed by them in the course of one year. On these occasions the directors 
of the South-Western Railway Company have, with similar liberality, greatly 
reduced their fares in favour of the students. Independently of admissions at 
low prices, many students obtain leave to attend the operas entirely at their 
own expense. The opportunity of hearing good music is not one of the least 
advantages gained by the pupils of Kneller Hall. Situated as it is within easy 
distance of the metropolis, it affords them the best means of forming their 
taste, and must give a fresh impulse to their studies. It is highly creditable 
to the moral discipline of the institution that no instance has yet arisen in 
which a student has abused this privilege.” 


The pupils who are to go through this systematic course of instruc- 
tion, and enjoy these advantages are selected from the various regiments, 
while supplies of boys to be trained are obtained from the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, Chelsea; the Hibernian Military School, Dublin; and 
the Metropolitan Poor-Law Schools, For a few months they are on pro- 
bation only, those who pass through that period creditably being 
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trained as bandmasters or bandsmen according to the wish of their 
commanding officers. Having gone through the entire course, each 
student on leaving receives a certificate of his qualifications from each 
‘professor under whom he has been placed, and is able, therefore, to show 
unquestionable proofs of fitness for his future post. 

The advantages accruing to a bandmaster who has passed through 
Kneller Hall may be thus summarized :—He enjoys the pay and posi- 
tion of a first class staff-sergeant, receiving in addition £100 annually 
from the band fund. He ranks with the schoolmaster, next to the 
regimental sergeant-major ; and when in garrison or brigaded takes 

recedence over civilians. It will thus be seen that the bandmaster 

now a recognized military position, and one not be despised by 
those who are invited to aspire to it. 

The average number of students admitted to Kneller Hall annually 
is 74, the average number in attendance 148, and the average number 
returning to their regiments 87, of whom 9 are qualified to act as 
bandmasters. Among the most important of the collateral results 
obtained is the establishment of a uniform pitch for the entire army. 
The one fixed upon is that in use at the Philharmonic—433 vibrations 
per second, being nearly identical with that adopted in the French 
army—435 vibrations per second. The obvious result of this is that 
bands from different regiments can play together, a desideratum not 
obtainable under the old system. 

It is manifest from what has been stated that our soldiers’ music is 
attended to in a thoroughly earnest spirit, and with proportionate 
success. In the desert of English musical education, Kneller Hall is 
almost the only oasis. But though alone, it is not unimportant, for its 
benefits are by no means confined to a special class. In how many 
English towns is the performance of the regimental band almost the 
only real musical treat the people get? For the present and prospec- 
tive enhancement of that treat the thanks of the public are mainly due 
to the hardworking institution which has its local habitation in 
Kneller Hall. 

inn anne 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP SCHULTZ. 


We find it very hard to keep the track of this wonderful lady, and 
admirable artist. Our last record located her at Ceylon, India, where 
she met with brilliant successes, ‘This week we find, by the Melbourne 


pers, that she is in Australia. How she succeeded there may be 
an from the extracts we publish from the Melbourne journals, 
The art-career of Madame Anna Bishop Schultz has scarcely a parallel 


in the history of music. She has visited every quarter of the globe, 
making circuits of thousands and thousands of miles over and over again. 
In travelled distance she has literally put a girdle round the earth 
half a dozen times. Her success has been as remarkable as her career, 
and to-day she would have been one of the wealthiest artists living, but 
for the failure of certain grand art speculations, over the conduct of 
which she had no control, while, unfortunately, responsible for the 
losses, Madame Bishop is the soul of honour, and freely sacrificed all 
the results of years of artistic labour to liquidate every liability. 

Since she left here she was shipwrecked in the China seas, and passed 
twenty days in an open boat, enduring the most terrible suffering, But 
she no sooner landed, than she announced a concert under the patronage 
of the Governor of the place, and has been busy in India, China, and 
Australia ever since. Her success everywhere has been unequivocal, 
and we most sincerely hope that she has captured fortune once again, 
and that the fresh laurels she has won are all golden-leaved. 

The Australian of June 29th, speaks ot her in the following terms :— 


“Last Saturday night there re-appeared before a Melbourne audience a lady, 
whom to call an old favourite might seem less than courteous—for she looks as 
if she would never grow old; but if you will please to accept the word old in 
the sense of perennial, you will understand how strong a regard, and what a 
long time it has existed, there is in the public mind for Madame Bishop—who 
is now, however, not Madame Bishop, but Madame Schultz, seeing that since 
last she was among us she has become a widow and a wife again. But, Schultz 
or Bishop, she is still the same. Time has dealt very tenderly with her. 
Twelve years seem to have made no difference in her, either as to voice or ap- 
pearance. She looks as happy, as genial, as capable of enjoying the enjoyable 
world, as ever she did, and she sings with as much earnestness and feeling 
as she was wont a dozen years ago, She had a hearty welcome, and the 
nosegays so rained upon her when she appeared, that for a moment she seemed 
almost disconcerted. For a moment, too, her voice faltered, aud very sage 
people were beginning to shake their heads and suggest loss of power, failing 
of the voice, an effect of Time’s defacing fingers, &c. But the sage people 
were wrong. It was only a little nervousness, very natural under the cireum- 
stances. For I think Madame Bishop liked the Melbourne people long ago, 
else she would hardly have come back to them. It is quite certain that they 
liked her very much, and I remember occasions when there were enthusiastic 
demonstrations expressive of their regard for her. She will miss many familiar 
faces as she looks around her audiences, and she will see many more that are 





new to her. We have lived a century, measured by the slow process of 
European development, since she was among us ; and it is unfortunately, not 
all progress that we have to show as evidence of the social movement we hare 
experienced. But, progress or decline, we are all glad to see her again. It 
is an additional evidence of the interest we take in her that we have been kept 
tolerably well informed of where she has been, and what she has been doing, 
in the dozen years she has been absent from us. Once, I remember, there 

a rumour that she had died a terrible death in New Orleans, or Chicago, or 
Nova Zembla, or some other dreadful place, and the news created very profound 
grief. We heard, too, of her perils by sea, of her losses, and the risk she had 
run of losing her life, and the narrative of her adventures was eagerly read. 

Some day, I dare say, she will write a book of all the varied scenes t 

which she has passed, and as she has travelled more about the world than 

almost any other lady of the present time, she will have a good deal to tell, 

and I hope Melbourne will figure creditably in the narration. 

“But Madame Bishop sang grandly, malgré the frowsiness of the room, and 
when she sang some of the old songs that used to delight us so much aforetime, 
there was stamping and clapping of hands. ‘Home, sweet Home,’ for 
example, touched some tender chords in the hearts of those who heard it, and 
£0 did ‘ Coming through the Rye,’ and so all the rest of those simple melodies 
that have in them just that ‘ one touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin.’ But Madame Bishop, as I need not tell you, is a finished vocalist as well 
as a sweet singer, as in listening to ‘Il Bacio’ or ‘Casta Diva’ you find she 
affords you as much pleasure, though of a different kind, as you get from 
‘Home, sweet Home.’ ” 


The Melbourne Punch, a most brilliant paper, by the way, has the 
following elegant compliment to the charming cantatrice :— 


VOLO EPISCOPARi. 


Ah! Madame Anna BisHor Scuuttz, 
While Punch is growing older, 

As young as in the days of yore 
You beam on each beholder. 

With a voice as rich and ripe and round 
As when, in years departed, 

You won all ears, and captive took 
Each list’ner tender-hearted. 

Je crois que vous connaissez soule 
La Fontaine dite ‘ de Jouvence.” 


In words that plead and tones that thrill, 
You pour forth ‘Casta Diva ;” 
Or revel in the florid notes 
Of Verdi’s gay Elvira; 
Or stir the languid pulses of 
Our Melbourne jeunesse dorée, 
By vibrant voice and humour arch 
In buoyant “ Quant’ amore.” 
Incantatrice! doude hai 
’ La voce immortale ? 


“Tl Bacio ” who would not win 
From lips that drop such sweetness ? 
The pensive charm of “ Robin Gray” 
We feel in its completeness, 
As, in a voice that trembles with 
Its burden of emotion, 
You tell the plaintive story of 
The Scottish maid’s devotion. 
Y escuchamos comme se 
Los angeles cantaron. 


And once again the subtle spell 
Of ‘* Home, sweet Home,”’ is on us, 
As its deep pathos you reveal 
In accents dulcisonous. 
Our thoughts fly off to other lands, 
The green Jane and the wild wood, 
The playground and the haunts we loved 
In fearless, careless childhood. 
Dein ist der rithrend Zauber das 
List alle Herzen auf. 


To prelates such as you we yield 
Unqualified submission, 

And wish each mitre-wearer were 
Just such a choice musician. 

Enthroned within an orchestra, 
His crozier turn’d to baton, 

He might exclaim with honest pride— 
Dog-Latin hitting pat on— 

Quis nunc discere vult 
“ Nolo Episcopari !” 
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C. M. VON WEBER AT DRESDEN.* 

Up to the year 1814, there was no German operatic company at 
Dresden, though there had always been an Italian one. It was 
Count Heinrich Vitzthum who, animated by the feeling of nation- 
‘ality which had then begun to take root in men’s breasts, succeeded 
in convincing the King that such a state of things ought not to 
“continue, and in getting Weber appointed director of German 
opera, despite the opposition of the minister, Count Einsiedel, and 
despite, more especially, the Italian-Saxon nobility, who instinc- 
‘tively hated an institution which was a rival of art comme il faut. 

Weber, at any rate, received the order to create the German 
opera at Dresden, but it was stipulated in his engagement that he 
should set about recruiting new forces very economically, the 
‘chapel royal and the singers who belonged to it being at his dis- 
-posal, whenever he might require them. Weber soon perceived 
the difficulties about to rise up on all sides; in the first place, 
there was a Court that cared nothing about the new institution, 
‘and a nobility directly opposed to it; on the other hand, 
the members of the Italian company, strong in their ancient privi- 
Jeges, would be hostile and second him in nothing. All he had 
upon his side, therefore, was the modest support of the public, and 
the friendship of his chief, the excellent Count Vitzthum ; it was 
in the combined action of the latter and himself that he placed his 
“greatest hopes. Unfortunately, this alliance displeased the minis- 
ter, Einsiedel, who did not fail to prove every moment that such 
was the case, openly patronizing Weber’s colleague, Francesco 
Morlacchi, conductor of the Italian opera, and Polledro, the leader. 

Francesco Morlacchi was the man to profit by such an advan- 
tage. He had been a pupil of Carusso and Mazetti for singing, 


and of Zingrelli for counterpoint; besides this, Father Martini, | 


who took an interest in his progress, had advised him to learn 
several instruments. As a dramatic composer he had begun with 
Il Poeta in Campagna, performed in Florence, and with J! Ritratto 
applauded at Verona. La Principessa per Ripiego, and Le Danaide, 
confirmed his reputation in the peninsula, while, lastly, he increased 
that reputation very much by a lyrical scene, Sao, written for 
the Scala, Milan, a scene in which the beautiful Maria Marcolini 
excited the public enthusiasm in all the large cities of Italy. This 
production was the commencement of his fortune, for Maria Marco- 
lini, in her gratitude to the young maestro, who could write so well 
for her voice, spoke in such terms of him to her relative, Count 
Marcolini, prime minister of the King of Saxony, that he was 
summoned to Dresden, and created chapelmaster in 1811. He 
made his first public effort the year following, when he produced a 
serious opera, Raoul di Crequi, which proved a failure. The same 
fate awaited his first mass—performed on All Saints’ Day, and 
pronounced too secular in character and too careless in style—as 
well as two operas, Le Danaide (performed at the end of 1812) and 
La Capricciosa pentita (Jan. 1815). His Barbiere di Siviglia, per- 
formed in June, 1816, was more successful, though considered too 
long in parts, and containing reminiscences from Paisiello’s work of 
the same name. In spite of his failures, however, Morlacchi ad- 
vanced more and more every day in the good graces of the Court. 
Ife appeared there as an elegant, a well-educated, and a most 
gentlemanly man, but, above all, he possessed great talent for 
intrigue. He had been a pupil of the Jesuits, and had retained 
from his early education a stock of diplomacy, which he never 
failed to turn to account. ‘Thus to be abie to produce, if he wished, 
a misunderstanding, he pretended that he never could completely 
master German ; Vitzthum, who abhorred his feline nature, and 
always suspected him, used, in consequence, to send him his orders 
in Italian. As a conductor, he was not destitute of merit ; he had 
a delicate ear; he marked the various movements very well, but 
he shrank from interrupting a piece, for fear of annoying his musi- 
cians, preferring to overwhelm them with rehearsals, until they 
corrected their faults themselves.+ 





* From the Etudes sur Charles Marie de Weber, by M. Edmond Neukomm. 

t This portrait, as the editor of the Guide Musical of Brussels remarks, 
does not resemble much that drawn by M. Fétis (Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, second edition, vol. VI, p. 201). “ Morlacehi,” says the Belgian 
biographer, “ gained the esteem of people at Dresden by his noble disposition. 
He always lived on terms of friendship. and without any feelings of jealousy, 
with his colleagues, Weber and Reissiger.” In other points of his notice, M. 
Fétis disagrees with Weber, though the latter was in a good position for 
knowing the truth. 





Morlacchi was, for more than four years, so omnipotent as direc- 
tor of the chapel, that when, in 1816, J. Battista Polledro, one of 
Paganini’s best pupils, was appointed leader under him, he con- 
sidered that the new-comer was infringing upon his functions, and 
declared himself his enemy. ‘The reader may imagine how great 
was his fury when Weber’s arrival was announced to him. The 
first thing he did was to make friends with Polledro and all those 
who were inclined to swell the ranks of his adherents, and swear 
allegiance to him for the war, an implacable and terrible war, in 
which he was about to engage. 

Weber reached Dresden on the evening of the 13th January, 
He immediately took up his quarters in a little house situated in 
the centre of the Italian village, so called because it was built for, 
and by, the Italian workmen who had come in the wake of 
Chiaveri, the architect of the fine Roman Catholic Church, which 
rises at the extremity of the old bridge thrown over the Elbe. 
His modest abode, which was surrounded by a pretty garden, he 
furnished simply, taking care to carpet all the rooms, for he could 
not bear thesound of anyone’s steps on the floor. He then engaged 
a man-servant to attend upon him, and an Italian master to enable 
him to cut a figure in the world. Having done thus much, he 
began his visits. ‘The first, as the reader may imagine, was for 
Count Vitzthum, whom, to his no small surprise, he found rather 
embarrassed. Having pressed him for an explanation, he learned 
that, through Einsiedel, Morlacchi had succeeded in having Weber 
designated in his engagement as Musical Director at the German 
Theatre. This placed Weber completely under him, as it gave 
Morlacchi alone a right to the title of Chapelimaster, Weber flew 
into a rage, swearing that he would immediately leave the town ; 
that he had been disgracefully deceived ; and that he thoroughly 
despised the Italian Morlacchi, who had had the impudence to 
make a thousand protestations of friendship, and to salute him, on 
his arrival, ‘as his dear colleague. Vitzthum endeavoured to pacify 
him, and at length succeeded, after having promised to speak to 
the King on the subject. Hedid so that same day, and, on the 
day following, Weber, thanks to the Count’s warm advocacy, re- 
ceived his appointment, drawn up in due form, as chapelmaster. 

Some days afterwards he was presented to the artists. He made 
them a little speech, very paternal, but also very firm, concerning 
their duty towards him. It made them murmur, but their discon- 
tent vanished at a ball he gave them in the Hotel of Poland, when 
he was charming with every one. On the day of the first re- 
hearsal, however, he resumed his severe manner, and began by 
casting so piercing a glance on thesingers and musicians who came 
late, that, the next day, every one was at his post in good time. 
He conducted the rehearsal quite differently from any of his pre- 
decessors, interrupting the orchestra every instant; going up on 
the stage; performing the duties of stage-manager; discussing 
matters with the painter, the master-carpenter, and the costumier ; 
having an ear and an eye for everything, and not remaining still 
a single instant. ‘The persons at his disposal were in fact so few 
and so inexperienced, that it was only by the greatest attention 
and zeal that he could hope to make the enterprise at all successful, 
and its continuance depended on what was done at the outset. 

The company that had been placed under Weber was no other 
than the German dramatic company, with which the members of 
the Italian operatic company might, by a special order, be united. 
The first was composed as a rule of good actors, who, according to 
the custom of that period, sang in vaudevilles, but were not very 
capable of appearing in grand opera. With regard to singers, 
therefore, Weber was pretty nearly in the position of a general at 
the head of an army full of willingness and confidence, but com- 
pletely destitute of provisions. He got up, to commence with, 
Méhul’s Joseph, taking advantage of the presence in Dresden of 
the tenor Wilhelmi. One great reason, moreover, for his selection 
of this opera was that all the characters, except one, that of Ben- 
jamin, are male characters. The rehearsals were actively pushed 
on. As for the orchestra, it was excellent, and Weber could rely 
upon it. 

Meanwhile Weber’s presentation at Court took place. The 
King made an imperceptible sign with his head, and said: “I rely 
upon your talent ;” the Queen spoke to him about his betrothed, 
whom she had remarked when the young lady appeared at Dresden. 
The royal pair then retired to their apartments, leaving Weber 
considerably disappointed at his reception, and, above all, very 
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much embarrassed in his court costume with its large embroidered 
collar, and not at ease with his opera hat under his arm, and his 
sword which kept getting between his legs. He had, however, 
been presented at Court; the King and the Queen had spoken to 
him; this was the principal point, and thenceforward the most 
aristocratic doors were open to him. He had acquired the rights of 
citizenship in his new place of residence. 

A venerable member of the orchestra, a contemporary of these 
events, who now lives retired in a suburb of Dresden, has traced 
from memory the following portrait of Weber at this period: 
‘He was short, with a retreating chest ; his arms were rather long 
and thin, and hung dangling at his side; the paleness of his fea- 
tures gave additional prominence to the brilliancy of his eyes, 
which were shaded by thick spectacles ; when he spoke a charming 
smile animated his lips, ordinarily serious, and from time to time 
he bent his head on one side, a practice which im an air of 
indescribable gentleness to his countenance. The day we were 
presented to him, he wore a blue coat with white buttons, tight 

ntaloons, and Souwaroff boots with tassels. A fine cambric hand- 
Ferohief, the ends of which were fastened by a diamond pin, 
encircled his neck. Over this costume was thrown a large brown 
cloak with several collars, while, lastly, a round broad-brimmed 
hat shaded his face. Nothing, at the first glance, denoted in him 
the artist. You might pass close by him, in the street or in a 
drawing-room, without remarking him ; but, if he had once spoken 
to you, you were under the speli of his presence, as though sub- 
jected to some magnetic influence.” 

Meanwhile, the day for the first performance of Joseph was ap- 
roaching ; the public to whom Weber had directly recommended 
imself by an announcement in favour of his enterprise in a 

Dresden Journal, waited with confidence; but the Court, in- 
fluenced by the machinations of the Italians, and, besides, not 
being very favourably disposed, as we know, to the efforts made by 
the German party, augured badly of the result, and counted upon 
the failure of Weber’s first attempt to send him to some town 
“less comme il faut.” ‘The result proved the public was right, for 
Joseph, first performed on the 30th January, was a revelation, and 
revived the hopes of the German party, who henceforth felt called 
ig Weber as their chief, to regenerate dramatic art at 
en. 


—_—O- 


PROVINCIAL. 
We abridge from the Bristol Mercury, the following account of Mr. 
Brinley Richards’ first pianoforte recital at the Victoria Rooms :— 


“Thanks to the catering abilities of Mr. J. C. Daniel, the musical public of 
Bristol had an opportunity of hearing a pianoforte recital by Mr. Brinley 
Richards. Mr. Richards has devoted his life to the study of the pianoforte, 
and has won a high reputation asa player; but not merely does he delight in 
interpreting the compositions of others; he has himself penned harmonies, 
some of which will long continue favourites in the concert-hall and drawing- 
room, his most familiar essay—‘ God bless the Prince of Wales’—having, 
indeed, served to place him in the foremost rank of popular“composers. The 
programme of pieces selected was so arranged that the audience might listen 
to a few of the beauties of pianoforte music from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Heller, Chopin, Arthur Sullivan, and others, and afterwards hear the performer 
discourse some of his own strains. Mr. Richards is a master of his instrument, 
his touch being delicate and firm, wh'le there is no lack of expression. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hunting Song’ and a valse of Chopin were re-demanded ; 
and could the audience have had their way the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ 
would also have been repeated. Being a Welshman, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Richards should have a fondness for the airs of Cambria, and he afforded 
a great treat by playing arrangements of his own on some of tlie most striking 
of his native melodies. A fantasia which introduced the ‘Bells of Aberdovey’ 
and the * March of the Men of Harlech’ proved truly captivating. As special 
features of the second part we may notice a romance, ‘ The Vision,’ in which 
there were some exquisite passages; a descriptive scena, ‘The Monastery,’ 
With representations of the bell, the nuns’ hymn, vespers, a storm, and thanks- 
giving hymn; and ‘ Warblings at Eve,’ that charm wherever heard. The 
performer’s ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ was sung during the evening by 
a choir of sixteen voices, under Mr. Curtis. There was a fair attendance. On the 
following afternoon Mr. Richards gave a second recital, amongst the selections 
in the programme being Scarlatti's singular ‘ Cats’ fugue.’ ” 


Music still continues among the chief attractionsof the Arts Exhibition. 
The following is from a local paper :— 


_. Yesterday, Mr. Hallé’s piano performance drew an audience larger 
than has yet attended on any half-crown day. On the day of Mr, 





“~~. 


Hallé’s first performance (July 11th), rather over 3,000 persons passed 
the turnstiles. Yesterday, 4,000, within a few, attended. he pro- 
gramme, which we published yesterday, was played to the delight of a 
densely-crowded audience. Being encored for his splendid playing of 
Heller’s two pieces, Mr. Hallé substituted an air of Beethoven's; remark- 
able for its pathos and delicate treatment. We understand that Mr. 
Hallé is going to Switzerland, where he will rest for awhile from. his 
fatiguing labours. Towards the close of the Exhibition he will again 
pay us a visit, when some splendid performances will be given. ‘The 
amounts taken at the turnstiles when Mr. Hallé has performed, have 
exceeded by more than £100, on each day, the usual receipts. —To-mor-" 
row, at 5.30 p.m., the Leeds Private Vocal Society (Hon. Conductor, ’ 


E. O. Dykes, Esq.) will give a concert in the Central Hall. ‘The follow-' 


ing is the programme :—Chorus, “ What unites in distant countries,” 
Mendelssohn. Part-song, ‘‘ Under every tree top,” Kuhlau. Solo, 
‘Be thou faithful ” (St. Paul), Mendelssohn—Mr. J. Tetley (violon- 
cello obdligato, Mr. Booth). Part-song, “ Beauteous clouds,’* Werner. 
Old sea song, “‘ The Mermaid,” Mr. Ramsden. Part-song and quartet, 
“The young Musician,” Kacken. Solo violoncello, F. Booth, Esq., 
who has kindly consented to play on this occasion. Part-song and solo, 
“The Miller's Daughter,” Hartel. Glee, “To all you ladies,” Cal- 
cott. Solo (vocal accompaniment), “« The Image of the Rose” (by 
desire), Reichardt—Mr. Jos. Tetley. Part-song, “‘ Come, boys, drink,” 
Marschner. 


a 


REVIEWS. 


The Choral Cyclopedia. A collection of Hymns and Moral Songs with 
Music. Part 8. By James Branuam. 

Watts’s Psalms and flymns. Condensed for vocal use and set to music by 
James BraBHaM. Part 8. [London: Pitman.] 

Tuesé collections of things good, bad, and indifferent, pursue the cheap 

tenor of their way. We have no doubt they find hosts of patrons. 


The overtures to “ Der Freischiitz” and “ Oberon.” Arranged for the Organ, 
from the Full Score, by A. L. Peacg (organist of Trinity Church, Glasgow). 
(London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Grantine that orchestral effects can be legitimately sought upon the 
organ—and we are by no means sure that such a concession ought to 
be made—Mr. Peace’s arrangements deserve every attention. As in 
the case of previous efforts, they combine fulness with a comparative 
absence of difficulty, while the directions for managing the stops are 
calculated to ensure all needful variety of effect. It need hardly bs 
said that the arrangements demand both a good player and an instru- 
ment of much more than average capacity. 

Thankfulness. Song, by Miss Lyncu. [London: R. Cocks & Co.]. 

We hope Miss Lynch’s friends will accept “* Thankfulness” in an 

appropriate spirit, 

Beautiful Spring Time. Vocal duet. Poetry by M. A. Farnixeuan; 
music composed by Miss Lyncn. [London: R, Cocks & Co.] 

Miss Lyncu has evidently been studying the duets of Mr, 8, Glover, 

and this is the result. We congratulate her on having studied them 

well. 

The Sailor Prince Polka. Composed for the Pianoforte by B. Issacsoxe 
[London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tus polka is founded upon the tune set to the row famous “ God 

Bless our Sailor Prince.” We can say with the utmost sincerity that 

the polka is preferable to the song. In truth, the former evinces much 

jollity and winds up with ‘‘ Rule Britannia” as a coda. 

Doux Souvenirs. Reverie. Composé pour le Piano par F. V. Kornatzxt. 
[London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Lovers of the school to which this composition belongs will not be 

displeased with it. Some passages are gracefully written, and the 

whole is pretty. 





An Unsucces:Fun “Dopar.”—In the year 1853, when the General 
Intendancy of the Theatres Royal, Berlin, had not as yet manifested, 
perhaps for political reasons, any intention of including an opera by 
Wagner in their repertory, Herr Wallner, then manager of the theatre 
in Posen, conceived the idea of bringin, out at Kroll’s small theatre in 
Berlin, Vannhduser, which he had already produced with success at 
Freiburg as well as at Posen. ‘The preparations were actively but 
secretly made, so that the papers could give only vague reports of the 
matter. But as, at that period, the ‘Theatres Royal enjoyed the 
monopoly of performing grand works, Wallner succeeded in obtaining 
Wagner's express permission to bring out Jannhduser, in strict aceord- 
ance with the original unabridged score, as “ a comic Singspiel (Piece 
interspersed with Songs) in three acts.’ As, however, the opera was 
not brought out by Herr Wallner after all, it is probable that this mode 
of announcing it was regarded by the authorities merely as an evasion. 
of the law, and the performance prohibited. 
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'Bistoie de Palmerin d'Olibe filz du Roy Fiorenpos de 
Maczpong et de La Bette Gaiane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Yen Mangin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for THirtTy-FivE GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* AN anonymous political correspondent has sent us a pamphlet on 
« The Enormous Waste of Public Money,” and a set of Questions to be 
asked of Candidates at the Coming Election. Being economical in the 
matter of paper, we regret that they are printed on both sides. 


MARRIAGE. 
On the 5th inst., Miss Hetena Watner, of Leeds, to Mr. ALFRED 
T. Happock, of Liverpool. 
DEATH. 


On the 6th inst., Mr. James Pocock, of 108, Westbourne Grove, 
aged 80. 











NOTICE. 

The MustcaL Wortp will henceforth be published on Friay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WortpD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Grovucesrer, 11th Sept., 1868. 

F my notice of Thursday morning were at all proportioned to 
j_ the length of the performance, it would occupy more space 
than I should like to fill, and, probably, more than the subscribers 
to the Musical World would care to read. The selection from 
Spohr's Calvary (first performed at the Norwich Festival of 1839) 
comprised the following numbers :— 
Overture. 
Chorus, “Gentle night, O descend”—Soli ‘parts, Mdlle. Tietjens and Mr. 

Lewis Thomas. 


Trio, “Jesus, heavenly Master ”—Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Drasdil, and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. ‘ 


Air and Chorus, “ Though all thy friends "—Malle. Tietjens. 
Chorus, “ Beloved Lord.” 


The names of the principal singers are sufficient guarantee that 
the execution was all that could be wished, band and chorus alike 
acquitting themselves with distinction. 

Lo Spohr’s sweet (not to say at times all but cloying) music 
succeeded a painfully long selection from Jsracl’s Return Srom 
Babylon, a work which (thanks to pertinacity and patronage in 
hih quarters) has already been three times given to the public in 
itsentirety. Originally produced at Exeter Hall some five years 
snee, for the benefit of a charity, with an excellent band’ and 
chorus, and the best singers of the day ; subsequently brought out 
at the Worcester Festival of 1863; again, with the assistance of 
Malle. ‘Tietjens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, Santley, and every 
care bestowed upon it; once more introduced to the London 
public, with a duchess and the wife of a bishop to sing the princi- 
jal parts ; and now given at the express wish of a no less distin- 
xuished lady, surely if ever composition had a fair chance (and 
something more) it has been this of Mr. J. R. Schachner. 
Unfortunately, however, the impression created upon the minds of 
all—musicians, amateurs, and the public at large—has, upon each 





occasion, been the reverse of favourable; and such result can hardly - 
be a matter of surprise, as the work is a compound of dulness and 
pretension, laboured, dry, and uninteresting to the last degree ; 
the fitness of the music to the words being, in many places, singu- 
larly inappropriate; the writing, vocal and instrumental, essentially 
commonplace ; and the whole producing no effect on its hearers 
beyond that of weariness and boredom, In making these observa- 
tions, Iam not speaking my own sentiments alone, but those of 
everyone with whom I have come in contact, the leading authorities 
of the Festival themselves concurring in the verdict, that the 
oratorio is an undoubted failure, and its production here a grave 
mistake. 

After Israel’s Return (an event it is to be hoped for the future 
improbable) Mendelssohn’s exquisite Hymn of Praise fell grate- 
fully on the ear, and went far to make one forget the infliction 
previously undergone. ‘The time taken by Dr. Wesley was fre- 
quently too fast, and but for the judicious holding back of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, the lovely air, “‘ He counteth all your sorrows,” would 
have been entirely spoiled. ‘The instrumental movements of the 
introduction (notably the first and last) were quickened greatly 
beyond the pace to which we are accustomed at the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, under the biton of Mr. Costa. Mdlle. Liebhart 
undertook the principal soprano part, Miss Edith Wynne taking 
the second voice in the duet, ‘I waited for the Lord,” in place of 
Madlle. Zandrina, who was totally incapacitated by illness from 
singing any more at the Festival, a most unfortunate occurrence 
for this young and promising débutante. The famous ‘* Watch- 
man” song, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, did not fail to produce its 
usual effect, for although (as a matter of course) no applause is 
suffered in the Cathedral, still there is at times a movement of 
approval quite as unmistakable, and the dullest must have seen 
and felt the result of Mr. Reeves’ efforts, which in this, as in so 
many other things, it would be difficult to equal and impossible to 
excel. The marvellous chorus, ‘‘ The night is departing,” and the 
succeeding chorale, ‘* Let all men praise the Lord,” are, perhaps, 
more impressive in a sacred building than they can possibly be 
elsewhere, and their full religious meaning and solemnity must 
have been felt to the utmost by all present who had anything like 
religion or music in their souls. Mendelssohn’s cantata finished at 
a quarter-past three o’clock; and as the performance began at 
half-past eleven, one would have thought that there was sufficient 
music for one morning ; but not so, fora two hours’ selection from 
Samson followed. If Mr. Reeves distinguished himself highly by 
his singing in Mendelssobn’s work, what can be said of his part 
in Handel? The pathos thrown into the air, ‘* Total Eclipse,” was 
enough to melt the stoutest heart, and draw tears from the eyes of 
the veriest stoic. Often as I have heard Mr. Reeves sing this most 
touching music, 1 may safely say that he fairly outshone himself in 
this instance, and those who had the good fortune to be present 
must have an ineffaceable impression left on their minds. The 
remainder of the tenor part fell to Mr Vernon Rigby, no easy task 
after what had gone before, for in spite of all that can be said 
people will institute comparisons. Mr. Rigby, however, acquitted 
himself most honourably, singing the very trying florid air, ‘* Why 
does the God of Israel sleep?” and his share in the duet, ‘t Go, 
baffled coward,” with Harapha (Mr. Lewis Thomas) in a manner 
that at once surprised and gratified his hearers, sustaining his part 
with a power of voice and correctness of execution which clearly 
showed that he had well studied all he had to do, the result being 
such as not only to encourage but justify the belief that it rests 
but with himself for Mr. Rigby to take his place in the foremost 
rank of our English vocalists. As Manoah, Mr. Santley had to 
sing the beautiful air, ‘‘ How willing my paternal love,” and it 
may be well imagined that this was done to perfection. Madame 
Sainton-Dolby’s high reputation as a sacred singer was never more 
amply vindicated than by her rendering of ‘‘ Return, O God of 
Hosts ;” and the public will learn with real regret that the accom- 
plished contralto who has for so many years stood incomparably 
beyond all rivals, contemplates an early retirement from that pro- 
fession which she has so long and so worthily adorned. As the 
Israelitish, Woman, Mdlle. Tictjens sang ‘ Let the bright Seraphim ” 
(a piece almost invariably given at these Festivals) with a force 
and brilliancy entirely her own, the trumpet obbligato being, as a 
matter of course, played by Mr. T. Harper, who is absolutely 
unapproachable in the instrument of his choice, there being no 
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player of the present day worthy to be named in comparision. 
The choruses, as a rule, went well, although occasionally some- 
what too fast; and but for the wearisome recitatives (rendered 
still moreso by the inordinate length of what had been gone before) 
the selection from Samson would have been a great feature in the 
Festival. 
Whether the committee or the conductor be responsible for the 
infliction of nearly six hours’ music at one sitting, I cannot say, 
but some one should have known better, as these fearfully long 
schemes are an injustice to all around, singers, players, and hearers 
being alike thoroughly worn out. 
In little more than two hours after the Cathedral had been 
cleared, the Shire Hall was filled with by far the largest audience 
yet assembled for the evening concerts. Those who had not had 
the advantage of previously hearing Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reformation 
Symphony,” which opened the programme, could form but scant 
idea of its beauties, for what with the perpetual disturbance of 
those arriving and the general absence of light and shade, but 
too noticeable in its execution, the work seemed something altogether 
different to what it was on its first production in England at the 
Crystal Palace last year — a performance at present unequalled, 
still less excelled. The remainder of the scheme was made up as 
follows :— 
Part I. 
Selection from the Opera “ Don Giovanni” (Mozart) :— 

Recit and Duo, ‘‘ Ma qual s’offre "—Madlle. Tietjens and Mr. V. Rigby. 

Aria, “ Dalla sua pace ’’—Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Recit and Aria, “ In quali eccessi, o numi! ”—M4dlle. Tietjens. 

Aria, ‘‘ Madamina ”—Mr. Santley. 

Aria, “ Vedrai carino ”—Madlle. Liebhart. 

Duetto, “ La ci darem,”—Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley. 

Aria, “ Il mio tesoro””—Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Song, “ Batti, batti”—Miss Edith Wynne. (Violoncello obligato, Mr. Collins.) 

Recit, “ Crudele,” and Aria, ‘‘ Non mi dir”—Malle. Tietjens. 

Sestetto, “ Sola, sola”—Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, 

Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

Parr II. 

Quartetto—Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Carrodus, and Hill... 


in “To the absent one ” ; 
Songs { e Th o pataeeie Son g” } Mr. Sims Reeves... 


“6 en ” ; Mdme. Sainton-Dolby ... 

Song, “I wish to tune my quivering lyre ”—Mr. Santley ... 

English Ballad, ‘‘Why are you wandering here, I pray ?” 
SOI: SAMDOREG:, cos. cons, 400, 046) 46%, 800.” ee 

Quartetto, “Un di”—Madlle. Liebhart, Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley Verdi. 

Song, “I murmur not”—Madlle. Drasdil ... ... ... ... Benedict. 

Song and Chorus, ‘‘Haste thee, Nymph”—Mr. LewisThomas Handel. 

National Anthem. 

In the Don Giovanni selection it will be seen that Malle. 
Tietjens doubled the parts of the outraged Donna Anna and the 
injured wife Donna Elvira, while for the charming coquette, 
Zerlina, two representatives were found—Mdlle. Liebhart and 
Miss Edith Wynne. “ Dalla sua pace” (but too often omitted in 
the opera) was exquisitely sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and ‘Il 
mio tesoro” by Mr. Vernon Rigby, would have been better had 
the text of Mozart been as strictly adhered to by the second as by 
the first Don Ottavio. 

For the quartet of Maurer’s it would be difficult for any country 
to produce four more thoroughly capable players than Messrs. 
Sainton, Blagrove, Carrodus, and Hill, and as each of the four 
fiddles had ample opportunity for display, the result was in all 
respects satisfactory—as was the case at Worcester in ’66 and 
Hereford in ’67, when it was also given. Mr. Sullivan’s new song 
or rather scena (for so it is in reality), is scored for full orchestra, 
and had the advantage of being conducted by the composer, and of 
being received with enthusiasm by the audience. Nathan’s song 
(originally popularized by Madame Vestris) was encored, and 

dile. Liebhart again gave, “‘O dear, what can the matter be?” 
encouraged, I presume, by its previous success. If the laughing 
song of Handel did not produce the amount of mirth and jollity 
intended, it was no fault of Mr. Lewis Thomas, who sang his best ; 
but the fact is everybody was fairly tired out, and it was not 
without satisfaction that the notes of the National Anthem were 
heard bringing the last concert toa close. In justice to those 
whose duty it is to frame the evening programmes, I should not 


Maurer. 
Mendelssohn. 


Claribel. 
Sullivan. 


Songs { 


Nathan. 





omit to mention the fact that they were not of the usual intermin- 
able length. If they had been so, taken in conjunction with the 
dimensions of the morning’s, human nature could hardly have 
survived the week. ' 

To-day a remarkable satisfactory performance of the Messiah has 
brought the musical proceedings of the week to a close. The 
tranquilizing ‘‘ Comfort ye,” and fiery ‘“‘Thou shalt dash them,” 
were sung by Mr. Reeves in a manner with which the’ public is 
happily familiar (and probably these two airs are regarded by the 
generality as the finest efforts of our great tenor), but to those who 
know what true singing is, Mr. Reeves will be adjudged the highest 

Im for the exquisite goon and pure expression infused into the 

‘assion-music, so much more difficult as there is no mere tune to 
guide the singer and please the hearer. In the florid ‘ Rejoice 
greatly,” and devotional “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
Malle. Tietjens sang as finely as she has done throughout, which is 
saying a great deal, her voice, owing to its. not having been 
worked as had as usual durirng the past season and to her recent 
holiday, being in wonderfully good order. Miss Edith Wynne in 
“How beautiful are the feet,” made one regret that greater 
opportunity had not been afforded her during the Festival; and 

adame Sainton-Dolby sang “ He shall feed His flock” in the 
same perfect manner she has always done. 

The bass parts were divided between Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. 
Santley, the former singing ‘‘ Behold, darkness,” and the latter 
** Behold, I tell you a mystery,” and ‘The trumpet shall sound” 
(remast obbligato, Mr. Harper), Mdlle. Liebhart and Malle. 

rasdil taking part in the soprano and contralto music, the 
former restoring the air so frequently omitted, ‘‘ If God be for us.” 

The Cathedral, which on the previous (selection) day had been 
but indifferently filled, was crowded to excess—nave, western 
gallery, aisles, and transepts being filled beyond the possibility of 
standing room. The .choir, which is usually thrown open on the 
Messiah day, was persistently kept locked, owing to instructions 
from some of the Cathedral clergy, who upon this occasion have 
taken it into their heads that it is a desecration to admit the public 
therein. How earnestly should the prayers of the congregation be 
offered up for a little Christian charity anda small proportion of 
common sense, to guide these worthy but mistaken members of the 
Church. 

I understand that the collection to-day has been by far the 
largest of the week, as is usually the case with the Messiah—most 
eloquent of all sermons. 

Sarurpay, 12th Sept. 

The customary grand full dress ball at the Shire Hall, which 
brings the Festival pe to a conclusion, was attended by 
some three or four hundred of the local aristocracy ; and to the 
lively strains of a capital band, conducted by Mr. Stanton Jones, 
dancing was kept up with unflagging spirit until past four o’clock 
this morning. A supper, comprising all the delicacies of the 
season, supplied by Mr. Fortt (the local Gunter), helped to in- 
vigorate those who had been “‘ treading the light fantastic,” as Mr. 
Swiveller would say ; and the whole affair appeared to = off with 
great satisfaction. Invitations were issued by the ball committee 
to all the principal singers, and I observed Mdlle. Liebhart, Malle. 
Drasdil, and Miss Edith Wynne enjoying the dance as a pleasant 
relaxation after their labours of the week. Mdlle. Tietjens and 
her niece, Mdlle. Zandrina (still invalided), left with Mr. Santley 
and Mr. Lyall (who was here as a visitor) yesterday, after the 
Messiah, for Liverpool, where they sing to-night, and proceed to 
Dublin on an operatic tour with others of Mr. Mapleson’s troupe, 
of which Signor Arditi will be the conductor. 

Until the accounts of the Festival are fully made up it will be 
impossible to say whether there will be a surplus or deficit. One 
thing is very clearly shown—that the taste of the public is decidedly 
in favour of entire works in preference to selections, as will be seen 
by the subjoined, which shows the attendance at the Cathedral 
and at the concerts at the last three Gloucester Festivals, and also 
the amount of the collections :~- 

ATTENDANCE AT THE ORATORIOS. 
1865. 
1000 
1700 
2060 
2960 


Wednesday 
Thursday... 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE CONCERTS. 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday....c0.sessecceees 
COLLECTIONS. 
1862. 

£ s ad. 

167 1 4 

177 12 9 


1865. 1868, 

£. *® £ 8 
198 19 64 167 10 
128 16 9 155 16 


Thursday 157 3 2 147 18 0 88 5 
Friday ......... 344 0 0 840 11 4 335 0 


Of course, these sums do not include the whole amounts contri- 
buted to the Charity ; there are the donations of the stewards and 
of others to be added. Also, the numbers given are only approxi- 
mate calculations. It should be mentioned that the Thursday in 
1865 was the Elijah day. ‘The donations of those of the stewards 
who paid made the total amount of yesterday’s collection £615. 
There are 106 stewards, and these contribute £5, £10, £20, and 
even £50 each. Therefore, £700 may be safely added to the col- 
lections at the doors. Thus, it may be expected that the Charity 
will benefit to the extent of at least £1400. 

It may be observed that the collection of Tuesday (selection 
day) is more than that of Wednesday when Elijah was given, but 
the first day includes what was collected after the service, and Mr. 
Lysons’ excellent sermon, which produced some £55, forms a part 
of the £167 10s. 

The following have been the receipts for the last twenty years :— 

Worcester Festival 

seeeseees Hereford Festival 

1850 Gloucester Festival .......0+00 

1851 ......+s2-.. Worcester Festival 

1852 ............ Hereford Festival 

RBBB: sc sescccesses Gloucester Festival .......s0ee 

1854 Worcester Festival 

1855 «» Hereford Festival 

1856 Gloucester Festival 

1857 Worcester Festival 

1858 ... .-» Hereford Festival 

1859 ... .-- Gloucester Festival ... 

1860 ............ Worcester Festival 

1861 Hereford Festival 

1862 Gloucester Festival 

1863 Worcester Festival 

1864 Hereford Festival 

RIND Sesnsectenes Gloucester Festival 
Worcester Festival .........0 
Hereford Festival 


It would seem strange that at the Festivals of the Choirs there 
should be a difficulty in making the receipts cover the expenditure, 
but so it is. At Birmingham, where the outlay must be something 
like double what it is at Gloucester, Worcester, or Hereford, there 
is a large surplus to hand over for the benefit of the General 
Hospital, something like £5000—at the last Festival of 1867. It 
may be asked why is this ?—but I think the answer is not difficult to 
be found. The Birmingham Festivals, thanks to Mr. Costa and the 
thorough business-like manner in which the meetings are managed, 
have a real musical importance, and a fame which not only extends 
throughout the United Kingdom but the greater part of the 
European continent. It would be gross flattery to say that the 
Choir Festivals have much interest beyond what is purely local, 
and, judged by the standard of strict criticism, they always fall far 
short of what they might be with such good materials at disposal. 
I-am fully cognizant of the difficulties that interfere, and do not 
at all expect, so long as the present arrangements with the 
Cathedral organists exist, that it can ever be otherwise, therefore, 
these Festivals never have exercised, and are never likely to exercise 
any real influence on art. That they may continue to benefit the 
Charity, and once in three years waken up the inhabitants to a little 
similitude of life, giving them an opportunity of hearing oratorios 
in the morning, and operatic extracts and ballads in the evening, 
must be the wish of all who take interest therein. So long as the 
Gloucester Festival has the good fortune to retain the services of 
such a secretary as Mr. J. H. Brown there is no fear of any paucity 
of stewards ; but with all respect to these public spirited gentlemen 
I would venture to suggest that the administrative should 
be in fewer hands. We all know the proverb about “Too 
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many cooks,” and this week it has been most painfully 
exemplified. Personally speaking I am making no com- 
ypeeten the contrary, so far as I am concerned individually, 

have received the greatest possible courtesy and _polite- 
ness from every steward with whom I have been brought 
in contact; but it has not been the case with all my 
London confréres, one of whom was told on Friday, upon 
requesting a seat, that ‘‘no one had ‘asked him to come there, : 
and if he did come it was either for his own pleasure or profit.” I 
can only imagine that the individual who was guilty of such rude- 
ness must have been new to office, although this would not for one 
moment excuse him. On Thursday, while Mr. Reeves was touching 
the heart of everyone by his exquisite singing of ‘‘ Total Eclipse,” 
one of the stewards (the most exalted functionary of Gloucester), 
was moving about, whispering in the ear of one or other 
of his colleagues, to tlie annoyance of everyone in his neigbourhood, 
who wished to listen to the greatest treat of the whole Festival. 
At the concerts, again, undeterred by the judicious rebuke already - 
alluded to, stewards were talking close to the orchestra, and 
blocking up passages far too narrow. There wants a system of 
organization—a committee of half-a-dozen business-like men, a 
steward for the orchestra in the Cathedral, another for the Shire 
Hall orchestra, who shall alone have the management of all apper- 
taining thereto; one responsible head for the morning, and another 
for the evening audience, with subordinates at command. As it is, 
what is everybody’s business is generally nobody’s business, and 
the consequence has already been pointed out. Let the Choirs 
take a lesson (in all respects) from Birmingham, or even 
from their own police arrangements, which were admirable, the 
most perfect order reigning amidst all the throng of vehicles and 
crowds of spectators, owing to the fact of there being an 
intelligent and active chief in Superintendent Griffin, whose force, 
unaided by London detectives, have successfully prevented a single 
robbery throughout the week, — many of the light-fingered 
gentry presented themselves, but only to be sent back whence 
they came. 

To close without a separate line of tribute to the untiring cour- 
tesy and admirable business qualifications of Mr. Secretary Brown, 
would be something like ingratitude, more especially as I — 
with twenty-one years’ experience of his invaluable services to these 
Festivals, which, despite the opposition, active and passive, of 
those who ought to be its best supporters—the clergy—are not 
likely to come to an end so long as Mr. Brown is found able and 
willing to devote his time to their interests, and work up the most 
influential patrons for its support. 

Iam indebted to the Standard for the following :— 


‘“‘ Amongst the visitors have been the following:—Earl Bathurst, Lord 
Ellenborough, Lady Fitzhardinge, Lady Gifford, Dowager Lady Crawley 
Boevy, Lady Georgina Codrington, Sir G. and Lady Jenkinson, Mrs. Ellicott 
(wife of the Bishop), Lady Hickes-Beach, the Misses Beach, the Misses Monk, 
Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., Ven.-Archdeacon Sir G. Prevost, Rev. Sir John 
Seymour, Bart., Colonel E. Somerset, M.P., A. Goddard, Esq., M.P., Sir W. 
V. Guise, Bart., the High Sheriff (Mr. Hattil Foll), Mr. Price, M.P., A. 
Seymour, Esq., M.P., Mr. Monk, M.P., L. Dillwyn, Esq., M.P., Mayors of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Canons Harvey, Kennaway, Frampton, Lysons, and 
Powell, Mr. Curtis Hayward, Mr. R. F. Onslow, Mr. and Mrs. Crawshay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barwick Baker, Dr. Ancram, Messrs. Gambier Parry, W. C. 
Lucy, J. C. Dent, Potter, C. Walker, R. Wynniatt, Raymond-Barker, J. A. 
Gardner, F. Eycott, J. D. T. Niblett, Granville, Baker, J. A. Graham-Clarke, 
Leonard Graham-Clarke, J. Grey, Forde Sevier, G. ©. C. Craven, Brooke 
Hunt, H. J. Fust, L. Darell, E. Darell, E. G. Stone, Hyett, Nicks, Graves, 
Arthur Sullivan, Gruneisen, F.R.G.S., Bowley, Grove, Lunn, Lincoln, J. W. 
Davison, Bennett, Clemow, T. Egg, Orde, J. C. Hayward, Dr. Evans, Dr. 
Williams, Colonel Gaitskell, Colonel Bayly, Major Hartley, Major Probyn, 
Major Dowling, Captain Durham, Captain Darel, Captain Stone, Rev. T. 
Purnell, Rey. Dr. Barry, Rev. A. Nettleship, Rev. C. Y. Crawley Rev. Jermyn 
Cooper, Rev. Canon Browne, Rev. H. Fowler, Rev. W. Hayward, Rev. F. T. 
Bayly, Professor Oakeley (Edinburgh University), &c. 


Referring to my notices in last week’s issue, the following 
errors require correction:—At the foot of second column, page 
633, speaking of Clara Novello, read ‘‘nine” instead of “some” 
years. ‘Towards the end of second column, on next page, referring 
to Mr. Reeves, read ‘‘ loving care” instead of ‘loving ease.” On 
page 635, near top of second column, read “‘commencing” instead 
of *‘announcing” the song. The programme of the Ninna 
evening’s concert, also, contains an error in the duet which 
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have been “E ben per mia memoria”—Rossini, instead of ‘‘ Voga, 
voga” of Bottesini. Nearly at the end of the penultimate para- 
graph “no” ball, instead of “a” ball, will be at once truth and 
penges DRINKWATER Harp. 
. —_—p —— 

SPOHR AND THE CONDUCTOR'S BATON. 


HE baton is not always infallible. It is not necessary to travel 
to Worcester or Hereford, or even to Gloucester, to find out 
that, though specimens of the baculus incapabilis flourish luxuriantly 
in those remote cathedral precincts. Wait a few months and we 
shall see them in more than one hand even in this great Babylon ; 
wielded before more than one orchestra, of amateurs or of due pro- 
fessionals ; flourished jauntily backwards and forwards, up and 
down—at last, perhaps in despair, even round and round (such 
things have been). Meantime, with all its faults—and what human, 
even what musical, institution is perfect ?—the baton is a good 
baton. 
_ It must have been a wonderful deliverance, from a more than 
Egyptian bondage, when the old order of things gave place to the 
new; when the double rule—of the conductor at a piano, wildly 
striking chords which nobody cared to hear, and the leader hidden 
undistinguishable among his brethren of the orchestra, flourishing 
a tiny and invisible bow, and now and then, if he found the 
orchestra getting unsteady, giving a beat or two—gave place to 
the present simple mode of one man so placed (when he is so 
placed) in front of the band, that all may see him (aye, Mr. Costa 
and Mr. Manns, and hear him too !)—see his lightest motion, 
catch the ghost of a rallentando, or the shadow of a smorzando, or 
a devil of an accelerando, and one and all relent, or melt, or race 
on together. Few of us—I speak not to a learned Peters, an in- 
genious Egg, or a sympathetic Head—few of us know to whom 
we owe this deliverance. Read the following extract, taken ina 
moment of over-confidence from Spohr’s memoirs, and you shall 
all know—not only the wise and prudent, but even the very babes 
and sucklings among the readers of the Musical World. 

‘“* Amongst other things "—says Spohr, speaking in 1820—‘ it 
was my lot’on one occasion to conduct a concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, where I had almost as much difficulty as at 
my solo performance. It was, at that time, the custom at 
the Philharmonic, when symphonies or overtures were per- 
formed, for the pianoforte player to have the score before him 
—not for the purpose of conducting from, but that he might 
look at it, and now and then play a little, which, when it was 
heard, made a very badeffect. The real Conductor of the concert was 
the leader of the violins, who gave the time of each movement, and, 
now and then, if he found the orchestra getting unsteady, beat a bar 
or two with his bow. But for an orchestra, at once so numerous and 
so much spread as that of the Philharmonic to go accurately together 
under such a method was impossible, and, therefore, in spite of the 
ability of the individual players, the general effect was much worse 
than we were accustomed to in Germany. I had made a resolution 
that if I ever had to direct a concert in London, 1 would make an 
attempt to remedy this condition of things. It was fortunate for 
me that the day [ conducted, Ries* was at the piano, since he 
willingly consented to give up the score to me. I placed myself 
with it at a separate desk in front of the orchestra, and taking 
my baton from my pocket, gave the sign to begin rehearsal. Some 
of the directors who were present were quite frightened at this 
innovation, and protested against it; but I quieted them, and at 
last was allowed to proceed with my experiment. The symphonies 
and overtures which we had to rehearse were well known to me; 
indeed, I had often conducted them at home. I was, therefore, 
able to give the tempi without hesitation, and to signal to the 
wind instruments when to come in, which gave them a confidence 
they had not before possessed. When the spa, emer did not 
please me, I made bold to say so as courteously as I could, though 





' * “The dear old Ferdinand himself, Beethoven's Lieber guter Ries, who had 
been ‘settled in London since 1813, and knew a thing or two in a small way.” 





no ae in earnest ; all which Ries at my request translated to 
the band. 

“ Being thus roused to unusual attention, and having the bars 
beat visibly before their eyes, they played with a fire and accuracy 
which no one had ever before heard. So much did this encourage 
and inspirit them, that at the end of the first movement of the 
symphony they loudly expressed their satisfaction at the new 
method, and thereby put a stop to all further opposition on the 
part of the directors. In the vocal music, also, which I conducted 
at Ries’s request, especially in the recitatives, the baton proved, no 
less efficacious, since I explained beforehand the manner of my 
beat, and I received many thanks from the singers for the exactness 
with which they were accompanied. 

‘* So much for the rehearsal. In the evening the success was even 
greater than I had dared to hope. ‘True, the audience stood up at 
first and shook their heads at the innovation, but when the music 
began, and the orchestra played the well-known symphony with 
unaccustomed force and precision, the general satisfaction expressed 
itself by lengthened applause at the end of the first movement. 
The victory of the baton was won, and from that time forward no 
one ever sat at the piano during a symphony or an overture. 

‘* Qn this same evening the concert-overture, which I had written 
before leaving Frankfort, was played for the first time. As it was 
very much liked, the Philharmonic Society chose it as the com- 
position, which, according to my contract, I had to furnish them.” 


Spohr travelled a great deal with his wife, Dorette, who played 
the harp, and was, indeed, the most remarkable harp-player of her 
day. ‘They took life in comfortable German fashion, and occasion- 
ally fell in with an odd adventure or a laughable character. Here 
is Spohr’s account of one of the latter. It was not very long after 
Napoleon’s fall and the return of the Bourbons—which is necessary 
to explain one or two of the allusions :— 


“At Brusselswefound another pair of travellers who, like ourselves, 
played the harp and the violin—Mons. Alexander Boucher of Paris, 
and his wife. I had heard a great deal about him, and was very 
desirous to make his personal acquaintance. Boucher had the 
reputation of being at once an extraordinary player and a great 
charlatan. He was very much like the Emperor Napoleon, both 
in face and figure, a resemblance which he did everything in his 
power to turn to account. He had practised the Emperor’s way 
of wearing his hat and taking snuff till he had them quite to per- 
fection. When he was on one of his artistic tours and came to a 
town where he was not known, he used to present himself in Impe- 
rial fashion on the public promenade or in the theatre, to make 
people look at him and get himself talked about ; in fact, he went 
so far as to spread a report that he was persecuted by the authorities 
and driven out of the country on account of his likeness to Napo- 
leon, and because he kept their beloved Emperor before the eyes 
of the people. At any rate, I was told that in Lille he announced 
his last concert in these words :—‘ An unfortunate likeness forces 
me to expatriate myself. I shall, therefore, before quitting my be- 
loved country, give one farewell concert.’ The same announcement 
contains the following precious piece of clap-trap :—‘ I shall play 
the famous concerto of Viotti in E minor, for my performance of 
which I am called in Paris ‘* The Alexander of the Violin.”’ 

«I was on the point of calling on Mons. Boucher, when heantici- 
pated me by himself arriving. He besought me with great civility 
to assist in the arrangement of my concerto, and, making 
allowance for his conceit, behaved himself in a very pleasant way. 
He introduced us to several musical families, who invited us to 
their parties, by which we had the opportunity of hearing the 
Bouchers. They both displayed a great deal of execution, but 
their music was without exception poor, wretched, stuff—possibly of 
Boucher’s own composition, though this I cannot recollect. At 
the beginning he played a quartet of Haydn, but introduced into 
it such a quantity of inappropriate and tasteless ornamentation as 
to destroy all my pleasure. 

*« It was curious to see how he allowed his wife to wait upon him. 
When he sat down at the violin desk, she asked him for the key of 
the fiddle case, unlocked it, brought him the fiddle, then went 
back for the bow, rubbed it with the rosin, put out the music on 
the desk, and, last of all, sat down by him to turn over. On the 
other hand, when we were asked to play, the process was exactly 
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the reverse; for I not only fetched my own instrument, but also 
got my wife’s harp out of the box, brought it to the place where 
the music was to be, and tuned it—all which, in the other case, 
was done by Madame Boucher. ‘The reason why I tuned the harp 
was not only to save my wife the trouble, but also that I might 
put it into perfectly pure temperament, which everyone knows is 
not soeasy. We played one of our brilliant duets and got great 
applause. Boucher seemed particularly delighted with my playing, 
in which, I believe, he was sincere ; for, in a letter of introduction 
which he gave me to the Baron d’Assignies, of Lille, and which the 
Baron afterwards showed me as a curiosity, he spoke of my playing 
as follows :—‘In fact, if I am, as they say, the Napoleon of the 
violin, Mr. Spohr is quite its Moreau.’ ” 
From Brussels the Spohrs went to Lille, where their success was 
no less gratifying. 
. . . ‘After my concert, I went at once to Herr Vogel, who 
had been mentioned to me as the best violin player in Lille, and 
the conductor of the Dilletante Concerts. He was not at home 
when I called, but Madame Vogel received me very kindly. As 
soon as I mentioned my name her face lighted up, and she asked 
eagerly if I was the composer of the Nonetto—humming one of the 
subjects. I laughed, and said I was, on which she fell on my 
neck, in ‘thorough French style, and cried out, ‘ How delighted 
my husband will be, for he’s quite mad about your Nonetto!’ I 
had hardly got back to the hotel, when Vogel himself appeared 
with beaming countenance, and welcomed me as an old friend. In 
the house of these amiable people we passed many a happy hour ; 
we also gave a concert in the hall of the Dilettante Society, which 
Vogel arranged for us, and where, after the Nonetto was encored, 
its composer had to play before the whole of the members. ‘The 
applause, at our united performances, was so tremendous, that we 
had there and then to fix the day for a second concert. Some 
musical people from the neighbouring town of Douay, who had 
come over for the concert, invited us there in the name of the 
musical socicty of Douay, and guaranteed us a sale of 400 tickets 
at 5 francs each. We played almost every day at some 
private party or other, which gave me an excellent opportunity of 
performing all my quartets and quintets, as well as my composition 
for the harp, to a circle of enthusiastic amateurs. At these soirées 
one was sure to hear some good thing or other about Boucher. On 
one occasion, he was playing a quartet, and something seemed to 
him to go wrong; on which he suddenly stopped, and, without 
taking the least notice of the other players, began repeating the 
passage over and over, saying to himself, ‘That was not right; 
now then, Boucher, once more!’ ‘The conclusion of his second 
concert was also extremely funny. The last piece in the programme 
was a rondo of his own composition, played by himself, at the end 
of which there was an extempore cadence. At the rehearsal, he 
begged the amateurs who played the accompaniments to come in 
forte with the Tutti after the shakes in the cadence, when he should 
give the signal by stamping with his foot. The concert, however, 
was long, and it was very late before the rondo came on, so that the 
amateurs were, probably, in want of their suppers. Boucher put 
forth all his strength in the cadence, and as it seemed as if it were 
never going to end, some of the players put their instruments into 
the cases and left the room. This was irresistible, and in a few 
minutes there was not a man left in the orchestra. Boucher was 
too much occupied to notice what was going on, so at the beginning 
of the shakes he lifted his foot to give the promised stamp. When 
he came to the end of them, and his foot descended, he was, of 
course, in certain expectation of the forte of the band and of the 
applause of the audience. Imagine his astonishment when he heard 
nothing but the noise of his own footfall. He looked wildly round 
and saw the deserted desks. But the audience, who had been all 
along watching for this moment, broke into peals of laughter, in 
ae whether he liked it or not, Boucher had no alternative but 
join. 








Tue Parepa-Rosa Italian Opera season commenced on Monday, 
August 3rd, at San Francisco. J? Trovatore was performed. The com- 
pany consists of Parepa-Rosa, Louisa da Ponta, Natalie Testa, Mas- 
samiliani, L. Testa, Brookhouse Bowler, Mancusi, Ferranti, M. Sarti, 


and G, Sforzani. The directors are Mr. G. T. Evans and Carl Rosa. 
Mr. G. T. Evans is, we believe, from New York, and is the son of 
a well-known member of the bar, now deceased. 


-choristers assembled in the 





AGRICULTURAL HALL, , 

Mr. Charles Goffrie opened his campaign very auspiciously on 
Wednesday night. His preliminary measures were taken with 
good judgment, and no ordinary liberality. The hall, for example, 
presents a picture worth going to see, decorated as it is with flower- 
beds and fountains, and illuminated in a brilliantly effective man- 
ner. ‘The orchestra, which stands midway down the south side of 
the nave, is occupied nightly by one hundred of the most efficient 
players London can furnish, and the vocalists are well-known 
public favourites, Mr. Goffrie has, therefore, provided everything 
necessary to secure the large success he deserves. 

The programme of the opening night was of a popular order. 
It began with the National Anthem, after which the pompous 
alla marcia finale to Beethoven’s C minor Sympkony was given ; 
with the addition of military bands to the ordinary orchestra. 
After this came, among other things, Mr. Harper’s admirable per- 
formance of ‘'The Soldier tired,” as a trumpet solo; an orchestral 
selection from La Grande Duchesse, the Masaniello overture, the 
intermezzo from Gounod’s La Colombe, and a new waltz. All 
these things were played by the band with great effect, and much 
enjoyed by the large audience assembled. 

The vocal music comprised selections from many and varied 
quarters. Signora Sofia Scalchi, a débutante from Bologna, sang 
“Non piu mesta” so as to win much applause and a recall. Mdlle. 
Liebhart was encored in her favourite ‘‘ Little Bird,” and sang, 
also, Arditi’s ‘‘ Il Bacio.” Mr. George Perren attacked ‘* Sound 
an Alarm” courageously, but made more impression in ‘* The Bay 
of Biscay” (encored); and Mr. Wehli competed with Mr. Levy 
for the honours of the more facile and vigorous execution upon 
their respective instruments. 

Some 10,000 people were present, and their enjoyment of the 
treat provided was manifest. 

SETS Neer 
TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 

The annual gathering of certified singers instructed in this 
method took place at the Crystal Palace yesterday, when 4,500 
andel orchestra, and performed a 
selection of music, sacred and secular—some pieces unaccompanied, 
others accompanied by the organ. It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to remind our readers that the Tonic Sol-fa system of — musi- 
cal instruction owes its*origin to a method founded by the late 
Miss Glover, of Norwich, some half century since. Its development 
and extension, and its widely-spread application, however, are due 
to the earnest and indefatigable labours of the Rev. Mr. Curwen, 
who has devoted many years to this object, with a success that has 
been frequently recorded in this journal. ‘The choristers assembled 
yesterday included members of classes at Brighton, Canterbury, 
Dover, Maidstone, Rochester, and other towns in which the system 
is taught ; and the occasion was rendered special by its offering a 
public test of their powers of singing at first sight in a new part- 
song, composed for the purpose by Mr. Henry Smart. ‘The first 
portion of the programme consisted of sacred pieces, among which 
the chorus, ‘‘ Blessed for ever,” from Spohr’s Last Judgment, was 
especially noticeable fur efficient execution. In purity of tone, 
balance of power, and the lights and shades of piano and forte, the 
performance of the choir bore full testimony to the excellence of 
the system as a mode of popular instruction in part-singing applied 
to large numbers. Similar good qualities were observable in many 
other of the pieces performed, but the chief interest centered in the 
test prepared for the readiness of the choristers in sight-singing. 
The copies of Mr. Smart’s new composition, which had been sealed 
up, were unpacked at the end of the first part of the concert, and 
distributed among the choristers, who first sang it through with 
the monosyllables used in their vocal practice, and then with the 
words belonging to the piece, an “Evening hymn”—in both 
instances with unfaltering precision in time and intonation. The 
hymn itself is a smooth and flowing piece of graceful vocal har- 
mony, which, as well as its performance, was received with loud 
applause, and a call for the composer, who, we believe, was among 
the audience.’ The second portion of the programme commenced 
with Webbe’s celebrated glee, ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” capitally 
sung by the full choir; and this was followed by various part- 
songs, choruses, &c., the whole performances being efficiently 
conducted by Mr. J. Sarll and Mr, J. Proudman in alternation ; 
Mr. Coward presiding at the organ.—Daily News, Sept. 17th. 
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WAIFS. 


Madame Ferraris, the danseuse, is now in Naples. 

Malle, Pauline Lucca has left Switzerland for Berlin. 

Malle, Nau, late of the Royal Italian Opera, is singing in Bordeaux. 

Signor and Madame Verdi are now staying at the baths of Tabiano 
in Italy, 

A Connecticut musician advertises “ whistling taught in six easy 
lessons,” 

The Fantaisies-Parisiennes will shortly re-open with the Barbier of 
Pajsiello, 

A new mass by Ambroise Thomas will be produced at the féte of 
Bt. Cécilia. 

Mercadante has received the cross of the Civil Order of Savoy, which 
confers nobility. ; 

“Notwithstanding M Carvalho’s protest, Faust is still in rehearsal at 
the Grand Opéra. 

Mdlle. Artét had a narrow escape from accident at the collision near 
Creil the other day. 

The Bouffes-Saint-Antoine has just been opened by M. Ernest 
Martin for operetta. 

How to take a census of the children of a neighbourhood—Employ 
an organ grinder for five minutes, 

Gottschalk is expected to return to Paris in November, for the 
purpose of giving a series of concerts. 

M. Carvalho is forming a company with which to open the Theatre 
Ventadour. M., Delofire will be his chef d'orchestre. 

M. Gounod, now ona visit toa friend near Arles, is said to be en- 
gaged in revising, and making additions to his Faust. 

M. Pasdeloup has got over his preliminary difficulties at the Lyrique. 
He begins operations on October 15th with Rossini’s Barbiere. 

The .“« Woman’s Rights” movement is extending to music. There 
is now an orchestra of females among the attractions of Vienna. 

Asa proof of the present stagnation of things musical, we may 
mention that La France Musicale has just printed Haydn's will in eztenso. 

A loyal composer has brought out a song called ‘‘God bless the 
Princess Too.” May Punch suggest another—* God bless the Princess 
Leck.” ; ' 

A Baden correspondent of the Gazette Musicale describes the dominant 
impression made by the first performance of Lohengrin as being * as- 
tonishment,” 

M. Strakosch has purchased a three-act opera composed by Prince 
Poniatowski. It is destined for the début of Miss Minnie Hauck, the 
star from whose rising so much is expected. 

Marcus Colburn one of the early members of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, and long a prominent teacher of music in the public 
schools of New York, died in that city June 11th, aged 65. 

Malle. Josephine Morlacchi, the danseuse, is taking a vacation 
preparatory to an engagement tour which she will make of the West 
and South, commencing in September, She will appear in New York 
late in the season. 

A new musical socicty—called the Boston Choral Union—recently 
gave its first concert. Haydn’s Creation was well performed, The 
society gives promise of becoming a valuable addition to our permanent 

* musical organizations. 

. The band of the Southampton Volunteer Engineer Force now play 
sacred music in the public park in that town every Sunday. There 
were 3,000 listeners last Sunday, The band is one of the finest Volun- 
teer bands in the kingdom. 

Ina recent article entifled “Give us Music—not Screeching,” the 
Boston Musical Times exptesses full sympathy for that “ metropolitan 
taste that demands something which will not make a Sunday morning 
service a season of horror to any one who has a reasonably good ear.” 
It also asserts that “ not one in ten of our congregations form any such 
conglomeration of humanity as can produce a volume of sound. The 
sound must usually be derived from scattered men and women who, 
when the hymn is started, use their voices very timidly, but who soon 
gain contidence and exhibit an independence of their surroundings, 
which may be very philosophical but which is not musical. In facet it 
is a burlesque for the minister to announce that a hymn of praise will 
be sung by the congregation; he ought in strict truth to announce 
that it will be yelled, howled, shouted, and screamed,” , 





Mr. Julian Adams has been doing his best to create a taste for 
classical music among his patrons at the Spa, Harrogate. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony; the Allegretto from his 7th Symphony; the 
Kreutzer Sonata (pianoforte Mr. Adams, violin Mr. Iles) ; Mendelssohn's 
overtures: A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Son and Stranger ; move- 
ments from his Scotch and Italian Symphonies; one of Spohr’s Violin 
Concertos (violin Mr. Iles); Mendelssohn’s Rondo in E flat; Weber's 
Concerto in F minor (pianoforte Mr, Julian Adams), have been some of 
the pieces of interest given. 


An amateur concert, in aid of the funds of the Fermanagh Pro- 
testant Orphan Society, took place in the school-house, Belleck, last 
week. This is the third given for the excellent society, under the 
direction of Miss Edwards, of London (aided by Mr. and Mrs. Bloom- 
field, of Castle Caldwell), whose efforts to do good are proverbial. A 
large attendance of the aristocracy and gentry of the county was 
secured, and, in a musical point of view, the concert was also a decided 
success. The singers were—Miss Edwards, Miss Bloomfield, the Miss 
Crampton, the Rev. J. Crampton, Messrs. Power, Mills, Tuthill; and 
instrumentalists—Rey. J. Crampton, violinist, and Miss Edwards and 
Mr, Mills pianists. 

Within the limited space that is bounded by a watch case, it seems 
hardly possible to work any of the wonders that we have seen were 
achieved within the almost unlimited dimensions of a clock. Yet there 
is an instance of a Russian peasant having made a wateh that both 
played music and moved figures, although it was no larger than an egg. 
It was a repeater, too, and had a representation of the tomb of Christ, 
with the Roman sentinels on the watch. On pressing a spring the 
stone would be rolled away from the tomb, the sentinels fall down, the 
holy women enter the sepulchre, and a chant would be played. This 
little marvel is preserved in the museum of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, 

Aprepos of Offenbach in America, Watson's Art Journal has the 
following :— 

“Tf you want to describe a running stream, you can but say—it runs. So 
with Larbe-Bleue, the latest Bouffe rage, all that we can say that it still runs; 
and its onward course is stronger than ever. One by one the professional 
critics, who saw nothing in it, have turned « summersault, and declare it to be 
charming, fascinating and all that sort of thing. They have been forced to 
this by the public, which throngs the house nightly, recognizing enthusias- 
tically, the perfection of the performance in all its details. Malle. Irma is the 
public pet, and M. Aujac is the ladies’ special admiration, and at all points the 
attractions are irresistible. 

“So Barbe-Bleue gocs on—the public is delighted, and Mr. Bateman 
deposits the proceeds, and sinilingly exclaims, ‘I told you so!’ Therefore of 
course, Barle-Lleue every night next week.” 


While music is being executed, in a good or bad sense of the word, 
talking is not polite; humming the air isa nuisance to others; beating 
time is absurd, because you will mostly beat it wrong ; and exaggerated 
applause and admiration is ridiculous. The last demonstration has 
been carried in Paris to a degree which it would be difficult to surpass. 
A certain pianist had ladies in his pay, at the rate of seventy-five francs 
per concert, whose duty it was to faint with delight at his inimitable 
performance. One evening, however, a lady paid to faint deserted her 
post by falling asleep. Reckoning on the fainting of this female to 
interrupt the finale of a concerto, the pianist started his adlegro ata 
speed impossible for human fingers to continue. But no fainting came 
to his relief. What could he do in that calamity? He did what the 
lady ought to have done, aud fainted himself. Deople crowded around 
him ; they carried him out of the room. The faintress, waking, really 
fainted through vexation at having forgot to faint. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Rosert Cocks & Co.— Beautiful Spring Time,” vocal duct, and ** Thankfulness, ° 
song—by Miss Lynch; ‘The Sailor Prince,” polka, by B. Isaacson ; ** Doux 
Souvenirs,” by F. V. Kornatzki. 

Dencan Davison & Co.— Mine, thou art mine,” song, by Jules Benedict; “ Oh, 
breathe, ye sweet roses!" duct for contralto and baritone, by Henry Smart. 


| A ybvertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

‘JAS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
it century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Yoealist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained. of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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THE VOIcke SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


(THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING) 
Price 128, 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W, 


And may be obtained of Signor Fxrranr, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, Ww. 


“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 





THE WORDS BY 


MISS (HORACE) 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


No.1, “ FAREWELL FOR EVER” ig Fahrwohl auf immerdar "—E. Geibel). 
No, 2, “* FIDELITY” (‘ Ich bleibe treu”"—C. Herlassohn), 

No. 3. * PARTED” (‘Scheiden, Leiden ”"—E, Geibel). 

No. 4. “ THE REQUEST” (‘“ Viel Tausend ‘Tausend Kiisse Gieb "—E. Geibel). 
No. 5. * THE pA ~ he tat OF SPRING” ( Und als ich aufstand Frith am ‘Tag ”— 


No. 6. EVENING SOUN DS" (“Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck), 


SMITH. 














Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ These songs, apart from their intrinsic merits, have special recommendations from 
the fact of their being the first published compositions of a talented young English 
pianist, Miss Amy Coyne is a daughter of Mr, Stirling Coyne, whose death we have 
had recently occasion to deplore. She has on more than one occasion displayed in 
public executive ability, and now puts forth with complete success pretensions to a 
place among writers of music. 
character, constitute a creditable commencement of a career, No. 3 is our favourite, 
it is a graceful and flowing melody, with an accompaniment that is both ingenious 
and striking. No.6 is equally original and charming, and may fairly contest with 
its predecessor the palm of superiority. The remainder of the songs are simpler in 
form and construction; No. 2 has, however, much passion. It is seldom thata 
young musician makes a more creditable debut as a composer. Attention once drawn 
to these songs, their popularity is scarcely a matter of doubt. Miss Coyne shows 
great talent as a translator. Her adaptations of the words have much lyrical merit. 
} ieee to meet Miss Coyne again in the arena into which she has ventured.”"—Zhe 

lobe. 

“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed into the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour. Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; but, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthful composer and translator didnot 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”—Musical World. 





London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
*DON CARLOS.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE otf Verpi's “*DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Doncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEUR.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEME 


the PIANOFORT& of Auser’s New Opera are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“rn AMLE TY” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 


MENTS of Ausrose Tuomas's New Opera, “ HAMLET,” are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, 








NTS for 








Six songs or lieder, striking in melody and full of 





> a oe 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





THB 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven's and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s, net. 


@ontaining New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 
J. F. BARNETT. 
A. RANDEGGER. 
* MISS LINDSAY. 
HENRY SMART. 
W. KUHE 


BENEDICT. 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 
REDHEAD. 
C. GOUNOD. 
W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT., 
New Hymn Tunes, by 
G. A. MACFARREN, E.. J. HOPKINS. 
©, E. WILLING. J. TURLE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F. Riwavtt. 
; AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music. 


METADnHR & CoO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts,.”— 
; Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 





NO. VIII. FOR SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Sacred Song, ‘‘ Forsake me not.” §, Glover. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “Introduction and Gloria,” from Haydn’s 
First Mass. Boyton Smith. 
3. Hymn Tune, ‘Speed Thy Servants.” J. Hullah, 
4, Epitaph. The Words ascribed to Milton. E, Clare, 
‘6. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 7). EB, F. Rimbaul 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 


METZADnAR & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
.G4. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 








Now Ready, 


& Hew Cutor for the Harmonium, 


By L. ENGEL. 
_ With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, é&c.; 
information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 
se a oF SacRED AND SecuLaR Airs, expressly arranged. 
rice 5s, 


METZLER & CO., 87, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 


Q ? B a * 
Metsler &-Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
sers. No. 1, “BRIGHT ‘!'ULIPS,” G. A, Macrarren, with 
emarks on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price Threepence ; 
post free 4 stamps. 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, Now Ready, 


OONTAINS 


OFFENBACH’S 
LA BELLE HELENE. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR BY 
DR. RIMBAULT. 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St, 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anp F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 





CHAPPELL'S 


Old English Drttes, 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 





Cease your Funning, 

Sweet Nelly, 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here's a health unto his Majesty, 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled. 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


OBRAPPmlls & CAs, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; W. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 
FIVE NEW PIECES. 


MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BRIGHT HOURS. 


Caprice. 
.PRICE FOUR/SHILLINGS,. 


SLEIGH’ BELLS. 


A Canadian Reminiscence. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE GLOISTER. 


Meditation. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ORPHEE. AUX. ENFERS. 


Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 








“HANOVER SQUARE” FOR, SEPTEMBER. 
Now Ready, 


wy SQUARE,’ 


eo 


CONTENTS. 


a teed Reverie. For the Piano- 
forte ... se - Walter Macfarren, 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE FLOWER. Song Alberto Randegger. 
LE SOURIRE. Mazurka de Salon .. Henri Roubier, 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. Ballad . EL, Hime. 
Words by J. E. Canpinren, 


nnn 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 




















TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITION 8. 


Grand Valse. 
(Played at the Crystal Palace mm at the snauatiak lanten arene 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs. (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morceaude Salon .., ae 
Il tramonte del Sole ... 
Il folletto, Galop de Concert ... 
Un Sogno d’Amore, Nocturne 
‘| Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Trekienstbtion Variée 
Una notte d’Estate, Nocturne ees 
Etude de Concert 
Dancing Leaves ... 
Mergellina. Barcarole ... 
La Harpe. Romance sai 
Souvenir dItalie, Nocturne ... 
| La Gaite. Scherzo 
| The Fairy’s Reverie .. — ... 

La Mandoline. Etude Ciasteriatinne 
Oh dear! what can the matter be? 
|| Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 
| 9/8 Waltz .. wa 
'| Non e ver, ‘Brilliantly eee ae 
‘| Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini), Brilliantly Transcribed ... 








or 


coooocoocooococoooocooooococco 


Transcribed 


PEPPERELL ORR RPTL EE RA PED 





Grand Valse. Arranged as a Duet 

Quadrille Brillante. For Piano as Duets . 
Orphee aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano quatre mains 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani). Duct .., 


VOCAL BUSEC: 


Romanza 


ont & 
ooo © 





Tornera. 
Ma cosa vuoi da me. Cinsnbstia!-. is 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cantorra Haba 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuomas . 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Sraeno . 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Fernant1 ads 
Non e ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Craparra qtr 


co Co Go & oo 69 
ococooco 


VOGLIA .. 3 0 
Non torno news, ‘ete nd Signori on TA e wronereed 

VOGLIA ... oes - 80 
Lo scapato. Sing by Mr, Sibaiit ove - 8.0 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


| 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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